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THE INDIAN ORPHAN. 

By Miss Landon 
—— Surely there are 
Some stars whose influence is upon our lives 
Evil and overpowering : it is these 
That blight the young rose in its earliest spring ; 
Sully the pearl fresh from its native sea; 
Wing the shaft to the vouthful warrior’s breast 
Tn his first field ; and fade the crimson check 
And blue eyes of the beautiful. 


Yes, Ll remember well now she would sit of 
an evening and watch the sky, while her eyes 
flashed with light, as wild, as intense, as the 
brightest star on which she gazed: and when 
my kiss awakened her trom her dream, I re- 
member too the warm lieaVvy tears thal were 
on ithe cheek she pressed to mine. Thou 
art vot like thy mother, my fair 
would exclaim; * may thy life be uniike hers 
too!” and the words came forth so gently, 
and her voice was so sweet! [ better loved 
to sit by her knee and listen to her sad soft 
song, than to chase the fairest butterfly that 


Jay iike a gem on the roses [ delighted to wa- | 


ter. But my mother’s voice grew feeble, and 
darkness settled on he reyes; r lip was pale 
and parched, and when | hung on her neck, 
sie told me she was siek aud taint, and wept: 
she would lie tor hours on the mat, and an 
old Woman who came to see us sometimes, 
said she was dying Dving!'—I knew not 
What she meant, but [felt sad, very sad. and 
went and lay down by my : 
hand [ took was burning, and the pressure 
was so slight T scarcely felt it. 

It was a i 


mother :—but the 


beautiiul summer sunset,—not 
those soft gradual tints which melt on the eve- 
nitiyvs | have since seen in England, but the 
sunset of a southern clime, all passion, all 
flame—the sky Was crimson; the Ganges was 
erimsou too; its waves flashed through the 
green foliage that overshadowed it, like the 
eush ot red meteors through the midnight 
clouds. My mother called me to her; [knelt 
by the mat, while she told me to look on the 
giorious sky, and saidit was the last she should 
ever see; that like the sun she was passing to 
darkness and silenee, but not like the sun to 
return. She said she looked tor the arrival 
of a stranger; and if he came atter her spirit 
had fled—* My child, you will remember 
your mother’s last words—iell him I have fov- 
ed him even unto death; my latest prayer Was 


his name and thine.” She leant back, and | 


gasped feartully, then lay quiet as if she slept, 


yet her eyes were open and fixed on me. I 


remeinber yet how Ltrembled before that cold 
and appalling look. It grew dark; I lav close 
down to her side and fell asleep. Phe morn- 
ng sun was fouking cheertully forth when | 
awoke:—mv mother lay so still, s Notion. 
less, that] believed herto hie yet sleepr og. tent 
hereyes wide open and bent on me teiuplea 


child.”’ she | 


me to kiss her; even at this moment the chill 
jot that touch is upon my lips. For the first 
{ime T shrank from her; t spoke, but she an- 
| swered not; L took her cold hand, but instant- 
| ly loosed it: it tell from mine—she had said 
she was dying—could this be death! [telta 
| wild vague conviction that we were separa- 
| ted torever; but the very despair ot separa- 
tion brought with it the hope ot re-union: | 
| _ die too. 

was re pop with incoherent rapidity, 
| My mother, let me die with you!” one arm 
Jr wind the nec : of the corpse, the other tan- 
| ning backwards and forwards, to keep away 
| the flies, and my cheek resting upon hers, 
} when the door of the hut opened, and a stran- 
ger entered. Llooked up with wonder, not 
unmixed with pleasure; the splendour of his 
scarlet and gold dress, the white waving 
plumes of his hemlet, soon attracted a child’s 
attention; but child as | was, one glance at 
his tace fastened my gaze. The deep crim- 
son of exereise had given piace to a hue of 
ghastly whiteness ; every leature was ¢ nvul- 
sed; his deep broken sobs as he sat by the 
bed, his face covered with his hands, yet 


startle my memory: at last | remembered | 
hesitatingly ape | 


words, and 
and repeated them. 


my mother’s 
proached him, 


i 


He start 


ed, and clasped me itu his arms. T[ felt his, 


tears on my tace; he seemed kind, vet fea 
was my principal sensetion, as wringing my 
hands and my mother’s together, he said in 
words searcely audible: ‘* Abra, my care ol 
our child shall atone for my desertion of 
thee!"  Otbers, his attendants now canie 
in: to one of these be gave mein charge 
but when they strove to raise me trom the 
bouy, I struggled in ther hold, and grasped a 
hand, and implored my mother to keep me. I 
was however, carried aw ay. weeping the first 
tears of sorrow Ut had ever shed 

My course oi life was completely changed: 
Iwas placed in the family of a Mr. and Mrs. 
They had many children of their own 
educated under their own reot; 
it therefore appeared a most eligible situation ; 
tome it Was one of unceasing mortification 
of unvaried unhappiness. Mr. and Mrs. L 
considered me as an iacumbrance, which their 
obligations to Mr. St. Leger did not allow 
them to throw off; and their children as a ri- 
val, though, from my being the 
an tudian, as being inferior to all, 
very repelling of my best affections caused 
them to flow the more str mely where their 
lcurrent was not checked the memory of my 
mother was to me the heart's religion: my 
love to my father was the sote charm of exis- 
tence. L grew upa veglected, solitary, and 
melancholy givl, affectionate from nature, 
|served from necessity ; when TP wes suddenly 
summoned to attend the death-bed of mv ta 


danghter of 


re- 


ther. He breathed his fast ino my arms | 
| ne ver left the corpse—L watehed the warmth 
Ithe Inst colour of lite depart, tl the lias d be 
He was buried | 


jcame ice, the cheek marble. 


to my father | 


But this | 


in his uniform; my hand threw the miliary 
cloak over his face: When they nailed 
down the coffin T remained, though every 
blow struck to my heart as the farewell to 
happiness, the last words ot hope. ‘They bore 
the corpse away; and as the physician tor 
bade my attendance at the tuneral, | wate hed 
the procession as it passed the window. The 
muffled drams, the dead march, seemed 
sounds from the grave ;—stately figures paced 
with slow and solemn steps; with their arms 
and eyes bent down silently to the earth, J 
saw them move onward; I lost the 
|the heavy measured tread, I only caught a 
| distant tone of the now taint music. PE sprang 
forward in desperate eagerness ; the sun was 
at noon; my head was uncovered, yet 1 telt 
not the heat: I tollowed and reached the 
grave as as they were lowering the body {o if 
loug home The whole scene swam betore 
me, and | was carried back insensible by some 
lwho recognised me. On my recovery Iwas 
jcoldly intormed that my father’s property 
| left wholly mine, insured me a small, but int 
|} dependent fortune ; and that his will expres 
}sed a wish for my immediate departure foi 
England, assigne d to the care of a Mrs. Aud- 
his. Every th ng 
an orplian 


even 





sound ot 


ley, a distant relation ot 
was prepared for my departure: 
with not one either to love or be loved by, I 
Was perfectly indifferent to my future destiny. 


The evening before | embarked | went to bid 


j 


| farewell to ny father’s grave; there wa 2 
storm gathering ou the skv, and the hot sill 
ir and my own full heart oppressed me al 


inmost to suffocation There was no light save 
om the fire-flies which covered the uiansion, 
i from the dim reflection of the red flames 
Which had kindled on the banks of 
I reached the newly 


earth of its mound was close to another, where 


he river 
grave; the turned up 
ithe green grass grew inall its rank luxuriance 
fT looked upon the plain white stone; it was, 
as my heart foretold, graven with my mother’s 
ep. which had hitherto been concealed 
i from me. [sat down; tears of the most sooth 
ing gratitude fell over the graves; | felt so 
thankiul that they were united in death It 
was happiness to me that earth had yet some- 
thing to which [ could attach myself; only 
those who have wept over the precious sod 
which contains all they loved, all they worsiip- 
ped, can know how dear are these lonely dwel 
linrs or the de ee I knelt, prayed wept, 
and kissed the clay of esac h parent's grave hy 
turns; and only the red light of the morning 
10 depart | went home and 
tearful dream ot my feverish 
I was alone in 


; name, 


warned me 
slept, and the 

slumber vet ‘isa 
a dark and wild 
was parched, yet the sky was blac k. and red 
streaks of light passe d over it I heard the 
hiss of serpents, the howl of savage beasts ; 
my teet burned as 
: heart 


heat even ta acony: wher fresh 


ness and sw clean beeathed around—there 


pon mie 
esert: the ground beneath 


my lins were € and hot 
thay eevee tte fiery cpnd; and miy 


suddenly 
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bright and beautilul forms gathered on the air; 

Jiound myselfina grees and blessed place. 

Two came towards me--my ather, my mo- | 
ther; they embraced me, aud Lawoke soot | 
ed. with their smile visibl: before me, their 

blessines yet breathing in my ears. The next 

dav Fembarked, and we set sail inmediately; | 
yel i nad no tine to contrast my own forlora 

nevicctednuess with the lot of others; and bit- 

tery did IT icel the kind farewells, the bles- 

sinzs implored on my companions. I envied 

them even the sorrow of parting. 


} 

' 

caine sounds of music ‘od delightful VOICES ; | 
' 

| 

1 


At length ihe sun set in the waters, and till 
the final close of the evening [lingered by 
the side of the vessel. It was a calin shy 
not a shadow was on the face of heaven, not 
a breeze ratiled the sleeping waves, no sound 
nor motion broke the deep repose, but repose 
Was at this woment irksome to my soul. Wa- 
{ tue omy one disturbed and agitated! . 
cloud, a breath of wind, would have been 
luxury—they would have seemed to enter in- 
to my teelings, to tke away my sense of ul- 
ter loneliness. I lett the deck, for there were 
hurried steps around, and my idleness weigh- 
ed upon me iike a reproach; [ telt useless, in- 
significant; there were glad voices talking 
close by my side—there were toues ot hope, 
exultation, sorrow, and could 
sympaibise with none of them. I hastily 
threw 


atfection=-1 


ipen the window of the cabin, aud saw 
the country | was leaving for ever, like a lie 
in the air, and ali Dut lost in the horizon. No 
one can say farewell with indifference ; and 
there [leant gazing on the receding land aux- 
jous'y, nay even fondly, till darkness closed 
arowid, and F could no louger even fancy | 
saw it. Lost in that vague bat piiniu: reve- 
rie, woen the mind, too agitated to dwell on 
anv one subject, crowds past sorrows and tu- 
ture fears upon the overburthened present, 
time had passed unheeded, and the moon, now 
risen, made thie coast visible again. It must 
be agony tothe heart to say a long, and it 
may prove an eternal farewell, to all connect- 
ed with us by every link of early association 
aud affection of many years’ standing; to the 
mother whose smile was the light of our child- 
nood; to the father whose hieart goes with us; 
to all who have shared in our joys and our 
griefs; this, indeed, must be an overflowing 
of the cup of affliction ; but even this paintul 
accumulation of ieeling was preferable to mine 
ot single and complete isolation. It is sooth- 
ing to reflect, that we are dear to those we 
leave behina; that there some who will 
treasure our memory in the long hours of ab- 
sence, and look forward to our meeting 
again; for never does the moment of reuaion 
rise so forcibly on the mind as at that of sepa- 
ration. These thoughts are like rain drops ia 
the season of drought. But T looked on the 
‘and of my birth, and knew there was nol 
one to calla blessing on her far away ; not 
one to Wish the wanderer’s return; the cold 
earth lay heavily on the hearts that wou'd 
have throbbed at my depariing; the eves that 
would have wept were sealed by death, in 
the home of darkness and torgetiu ness, where 
joy aud sorrow are alise. 


are 


The vovage appeared short, for [ had no- 
thing to anticipate, and the glories of the 
ocean suited my feelings. [I have looked on 
the face of Nature with love and with won- 
der; but never have IT had that 
Mitnion with her beauties which | have had at 


mnfense com- 


sea. At last the white clilfs of England came 
in sight; they were hailed with a shout ot de- 
light; it had no echo in my heart. But il was 
when we arrived ta port that I more than ev- 
er felt how very lonely LT was; the w hole ship 
was buste, contusion, and hapniness; pum. 
bers were every moment crowding the deck— 
there was the alfectionate weleome, the cor- 
dial embrace, words ot tenderness, still ten- 
derer tears; all was agitation, ausiety, and 
ldelight There was one group in particular, 
a sailor whose little boy was so grown that he 


fled—the heart too has its June; the flower 
may remain, but its fragrance is gone tor ever 
Flowers are the interpreters of love in Lidia, 
painting in the most vivid but in the so.test 
colours speaking im the sweetest sighs: whiie 


leach blossom that lades is a mourniul remiein- 


| tes.” 


| ness, 


| did not at first recognize him—the delight of | 
shadow of gigantic trees, to oceans of ver- 


ithe child, two inches taller with pleasure—the 
hail atfeetion, bait pride, glowing in the fresh 
island complexion ot the mother=-every kind- 
ly pulse of the heart sympathised with them. 
! felt doubly an orphan as they left the deck 
At this moment a young mau addressed me, 
and announcing himself as the son of Mes. 
Audley, the lady with whom I was henceforth 
to live, led me to the boat which waited at 


brancer either ot blighted hopes or depa:t d 
pleasures. | would give my lover vio.cts; 
the rose has too much display. “J’adinire 
les roses, mais je m’ attendris sur les viviet- 
The rose is beauty—tiie violet tender- 
And the country round was so placid!ly 
delightful—l had been used tu the sweeping 


dure, to the wide and magnificent Ganges ; 
but the landscape here came with a quiet and 
feeling of contentment on the heart. I re- 
member so well the first time I ever walked 
on the Downs! The day had been very show- 
ery end the sky was just beginning to clear: 
the dark gloomy volumes in which the tem- 


| pest was roiling away were but little removed 


the side of the vessel; and a short journey | 


brought us to Clifton and the cottage wher 
Mrs. Audiey resided. How vividly the 
thoughts aad feelings which crowded that 


night about my pillow rise upon my memo- | 
ry! TL think itis not saying too much of that | 
natural iastinet which attracts us to one per- | 


son and vepels us trom another, when FE call 
itinfailible. There is truth and certainty ia 
our first impressions; we are so much the 
creatures of habit, so much governed in our 
opinions by the opinions of others, we so rare- 
ly begin to think till our thoughts are already 
biassed, that our intuitive perception of good 
and evil, and consequently of frieud and foe 
is utterly neglected. If, in forming our at- 
tachments, instead of repeating what we have 
heard, we recalled our feelings when we first 
met, there would be fewer complaints than 
are now of disappointed expectations. First 
impressions are natural monitors, and nature 
is atrue guide. My impressions were delight- 
tul—[ slept contented and confiding; and 
my spirits next day were worthy of the lovely 
morning that aroused them. 

Mrs, Audley’s cottage, the landscape, and 
the sky, were altogether English: the white 
walls, the green blinds, the open-sash win- 
dows, the upper ones hung round with the 
thick jessamine that had grown up to the roof, 
the lower ones into which the rose-trees look 
ed; the blinds halfway down, just showing 
the cluster of red roses and nothing more, 
though tuey completely admitted the air, 
loaded with the breath of the mignon: tte; 
while the eyes felt relieved by the green aud 
beautiful, bat dim fight which they threw 
over the room. It was like enchantment to 
step from the cool and shadow y parlour into 
the garden with tts thousand colours, the beds 
covered with annuals, those rainbows of the 
spring, the Guelders rose, the laburnums, 
mines of silver and gold; the fine green turt ; 
but nothing struck meso much as, beneath 
the shade of an old beech tree, a bank en- 
tirely covered with violets. It mav seem fan- 
ciful, but to me the violet is the verv emblem 
of woman's love; it springs up in secret; it 
hides its perfume even when gathered; how 
timid!y its deep blue leaves bend on their 
slight stem! The resemblance may be ecar- 
ried yet further—woman’s love is but beanti- 
ful in its purity ; let the het breath of passion 
once sully it, and its beauty is departed—thus 
summer advarices, the violet 


as the loses its 


from clouds of transparent whiteness, and be- 
tween, like intervais of still enjoyment amid 
the hopes and fears of life, gleamed forth the 
deep calm blue of the horizon. Faintly col- 
oured like a dream of bliss, a half formed rain- 
bow hung on the departing storm, as fearful 
o/ yet giving promise of peace. Every thing 
around was ia that state of tremulous repose, 
which succeeds a short and violent rain. The 
long shadows and double brilliancy of the 
licht from the reflecting rain-drops, contrasted 
in the scenery, like sorrow and joy succeed- 
ing tears. Never could the banks of the Avon 
lave been seen to a greater advantage. On 
one side of the river rose rocks totally bare, 
but of every colour and every form; on the 
other side, banks equally high were covered 
with trees in their thickest foliage; the one 
Nature's stupendous fortress, the other her 
magnificent pavilion of leaves. One ortwo 
uncovered masses appeared ike the lingering 
foot-prints of desolation; but in general where 
the statelier trees had not taken root, the soil 
was luxuriantiy covered with heath and the 
golden blossomed furze. On the left dew and 
sunshine seemed wholly to have fallen tn 
vain: riven in every direction, the rocks had 
assumed a thousand different shapes, in which 
the eye might trace, or fancy it traced, every 
variety of ruin, spire, or turret,—the moulder- 
ing battlement, the falling tower. Here and 
there a solitary bramble had taken roct, ale 
most as bare and desolate us the spot where it 
grew. The contrast between the banks was 
like prosperity and adversity. L do think if 


lever any body was happy, Twas, for the next 


| 


two years. [tis strange, though true, that the 
happiest part of our life is the shortest in de- 
tail. “Ve dwell on the tempest that wrecked, 
the flood that overw helmed—but we pass over 
in silence the numerous days we have spent 
in summer and sunshine. 

Mrs. Audley was to measa mother, and 
Edward and | loved each other with all the 
deep luxury of love in youth. It was luxury, 
for it Was unconscious, Love is not hapriness: 
hopes, pleasure, delicious and passionste to- 
ments of rapture—all these belong to cove, 
but not to happiness. [ts season of enjoyment 
is When its existence is unknown, when tear 
has net agitated, hope has not expanded the 
flower it but opens to fade, and jealousy and 
disappointment are alike ui feared, unf lt 
The heart is animated by a seeret music. Like 
the Arabian prince, who lived amid me lody 


fragrance; June comes, but its edours are |periume, beauty, aud fluwers, till he rashly 
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penetrated the forbidden chamber, so, w hen | bered him in absence. L almost regretted the | was waiting to convey us to Montmorency ; 


the first sensations of love are analysed and} fine cool airs of a summer evening, the low) «as you like. 
| sweet song of the birds: L could make tor : 


hi mystery displayed, bis least troubled, his 
mos! aiinring dream, is past for ever. Edward 
was strikingly bandsome; the head fineiy 
shaped as that o: «a Grevian statue, with its 
pe usion of thiek curls; the complexion 
b. .ulitul as a girl’s, but which the darkly 
ached eyebrows, the maniy open counte- 
nance, red emed from the charge of effemi 
navy; bis eyes (the expression of * flied with 
lich: was not a mere exaggeration when ap- 
piied to them,) and then the periect uncon- 
sei ousuess, or, | should rather sav, the utter 
neglect of is own beauty. He was destined 
for a soldier and for India; and perhaps there 
is uo career in life whose commencement al- 
fords such scope for enthusiasm. However 
false the fancies may be of cutting your way 
to jame and tortune, of laurels, honours, &c., 
still there is natural chivalry enough in the 
heart to make the young soldier indulge 


Jargely in their romance. At length the time | 


| him no memorials of them. Another letter 


ocean The voyage which had seemed so 
short before, [now thought never-ending ; ev- 
ery day (he bright-shining sea and the blue sky 


seemed more monotonous; a thousand times | 


| did | compare our jate to that of the enchan 
ted damsel, in one of Madame de Genlis’ tales 
who has been condemned by amos! malignant 
airy to Walk straight torward over au univary- 
lag tract of smooth green turi, bounded vily 


by the clear azure of the heavens but we | 


| reached India at last. 

| What is there that has not been said of the 

| pleasure of ileeting, yet who las ever said all 

| that is teli—the flow o: words and spiriis, the 

| occasional breaks of deep and passionate si 
lener, the restlessness ot utter happiness, the 


came; and soon afier we prepared for our | 
|embarkation, and a second time L crossed the | 


interest of the most trivial detail—and when | 


replied the Count, lis eyes 
‘heaming with satisfaction, for he was just as 
i well pleased as his lady to have their da:ting 
of the party. ‘‘ But,” continued be, add 
ing himselt irdirect/y to me, “Ltear that the 
child may be troublesome to Monsieur 
“ Not in the least,” answered [, from compul 
sion; for 1 well foresaw all the long list ot 
miseries which we should have toenduare tron: 
| the troublesome behaviour of our young com 
panion 

Alphonse, the child, now changed his mind 


| three times as to what he was to wea i 
lhe would go in recimentals, which made him 
look like a monke vatashow, then be wonld 
have a blue jacket. and must take his cart and 
horse with bim; lastly (for it was hot wea- 


ther) he would have a iinen dress, but he in- 


of his depariure came: Edward was too proud | on our pillow, the hurry of ideas, the deli- | Sfed upen his gun’s hemg strapped over his 


to weep when he bade adieu to his mother and 
me, his athanced bride; but the black curls on 
his fair forehead were wet with supjressed 


agitation, and whenhe threw himself on horse- | 


back at the garden gate, he galloped the ani- 
mal at his utmost speed; but when he came te 
a littieshadowy lane, apparently shut out trom 
all, | saw irom my window that his pace was 
slackened, and his head bowed down upon ‘lie 


neck ot hissteed. They say women are more | health; an? often his voice sauhk fo an almost | 


con tant than men: it is the constancy et cir- 


| cious though agitated throbbing of the heart 
Vo sleep is impossible, but how delightiul to 
lie awake! But my first look at Edward, the 
uext morning, made my pillow sleepless again, 
and sleepless from ansiety. The ciate too 
surely had been slow poison to him; his 
| bright and beautiful colour was gone ; the wan 
veins of his finely turued and transparent 
temples had lost the clearness and the hue of 


| inaudibie tone, as if speaking were too great 


cunistanee ; the enterpize, the exertion requi- | au exertion. Still he himselt faughed at ou 


red of men continually force them out ot 


themselves, and that which was at first neces. | 


sity soon becomes habit—whereas the con- 


stant round of empioyments in which a woman }evening betore the day fixed for uniting us 


is engaged requires no fatigue of mind or 


| fears, and pressed the conclusion of our mat 
riage. IT wished it too, for i feit it was some- 
' . . . 

| thing to be his even in the grave. It was the 


| when he proposed to visit a spot f had oiten 


| ‘ 
shoulders. These (to a stranger) very interest 


ing arrangements kept us waiti: a whole 





hour; and after we had proceeded about hali 
a mile, Alpvonse recollected that be had left 
| his favourite peodie at home, and hecame se 
riotous and unruly, that it was agreed upon 
to return and take the dog into the carriace 
with us. 

Our return produced a number of wants on 
the part ot this spoiled child; first, be must 
play with the squirrel, which bit bis fingers— 
aud then the wound was to be dressed—and 
| the tears which it occasioned were to be dried 


—and pspa and mama, nay even I, were obli 


body; the needle is, generally speakiiig, both | sou rht alone—the grave of my parenis Once 5° d to kiss hi fingei to make it well, —ang 
her occupation and amusement, and this Kind | or twice during the walk J was startled by his | the footman promised to shoot the squirrel, in 
of work leaves the ideas full play; hence the | excessive paleness, but again his smile and 


imagination is lett at liberty to dwell tipon one 
subject, and hence habit, which is an adven- 
tage on the one side, becomes to her an addi- 
tional rivet. 


cheerfulness reassured me. We sat down to- 
j gether silently. | was too sad tor words: a 


| little branch of scented flowers in tay hand | 
| Was quite washed by my tears. A cloud was 


'order to appease the young Conut’s resent 
ment; then he called tor sugar and wate) 


and for fruit and a cake, and it was deemed 


necessary to put some wine in the carriage 


For months after Edward’s departure T was | flitting over the moon, and for a short space it for Mensieur Alphonse; and the dog must 


utterly miserable, listless, apathetic—noihing | was entirely dark; suddenly the soft clear, have his dinner in obedience to the chi! 


amused me: but | was at length roused from | 
this state of sentimental indolence by a ‘etier 
from him: he wrote in the highest spirits ; his 
success had been beyond his utmost expecta. | 
tions; and soon, he said, he might hope and 
look torwardto our juining him in India. [| 
have a great dislike to letter-writing: the | 


plirase ©“ she isan excellent correspondent” is | 


to me synonymous with “she is an excellent 
gossip.”’ I have seen epistles crost and recrost, 
in which L knew not which most to pity—the 
industry oridlenessot the writer. But every 
ere has an exception to his own ruie and so 
must 1; and from this censure [ except letters 
trom those near and dear to us, and tar away. 
A letter then, breathing of home and affee- 
tion, isa treasure; itis like a memente from | 
the dead, for absence is as death in all but that 
its resurrection is in this lite J velf anew 
spirit in existence; L lived for him, LE hoped to 
rejoin him; | deiighted to hear my own voice 
mn the songs he was soon to hear; Lread with 
double pleasure, that L might remember what 
he would like: but above all else pamting be- 





came my favourite pursuit; every beautiful | 
landscape, every delicate flower. every stri- 
hing countenance whieh LL drew. would, I 
thought, be so many proofs huw | bad remem- | 


light came torth more lovely than before. | 
bade Edward mark how beautifully it seemed 
to sweep away the black cloud; be answered 
me not, but remained with his face bowed on 
his hands, [| put mine into them—they were 
cold; I saw bis countenance—it was convul- 
sed in death.—~— 


————____—_ —— 


Hiterary. 





SPOILED CHILDREN. 


By the Hermit in France 


Though every natural want of children ought to be in- | 
| stantly relieved, those of funey and humour should ne- 


ver be mdulged ; toys should be given to them as early 
as thev ar: able to divert themselves, and these be 
frequently changed for variety is necessary to ther 
a cement; but the humoursome inchnation which 
mokes hildren reach after every thing they see, should 
n ver he complied with. Ladu Pennington 
‘adi aot go without the child,” said the 
Con oss de M-— tober husband, jus. as we 
were about ic step into their carriage, which 


ha - 
wish, and he was praised for bis gaod heart 
on the occasion. We were just stepping inte 
the barouche, when the little perverse erea 
ture must have a tune of the flute trom his fa 
ther; and he actually slapped the weak 
Count’s tace to eniorce his orders. The flute 
| Was got, and we started again, but Alphonse 
lfancied that an outside place was best, and 
| must ascend the coach-box; soun after, he 
considered that it would be more amusing to 
sit Gpon one of the horses; this was complied 


with, but the Countess was so terrified, lest 


her dear boy should fall off, that I became al 
most deat trom her strieks, and the horses 
were not allowed to proceed at the rate of 
more than one mile per hour. Aiphorse com 
plained of an uneasy seat, and no umed 
;the coach box; butas he must drive, lis first 


essay Was to loz the horses so unimercituly 


thar they rau awav, and we lad cond 
edition of tears, renrs, and sereaims Eine 
HOsses eve stopp { and youne taster must 


get into the carriage again. His amusement 
' 
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there was incessant eating and drinking, in 
which he mingled sweet-meats, milk, fruit, 
and wine. He played with his dog and his 
gun during the rest of his journey, and was 
so locomotive at his exercise, that the bridg 
es of our noses were often in contact with 
his musket, and he ran his ramrod into bis 
mother’s eye; and such was the indulgence 


| 
‘long as they are like play-things to them, and 


| is excessive, their love is nearly idolatry. In 
| France yeu see almost infants brought into 


of both parents, that he was uot even repro- | 


ved once. nor contradicted in any of his 


Whims and fancies. 


When we alighted to dine, Alphonse insist- | 


ed upon sitting on my knee, and hugged me 


so closely round the seck, that I was half} 


strangled ; this was not the worst, for becom- | 


ing tired of the pressure of the rag round his | 


finger, he tore it off, and spotted my cravat | 
with blood. A third fit of crying next ensned, | 


and the wound was to be kissed and bound 
up again. 
ble was fancied, tasted, and pulled about by 
the darling child, and the wine was spilt on 
the floor, and the poodle was introduced on 


At dinner, each dish upon the ta- | 


the table, whereby two tumblers were broken. | 
‘major part are over dressed, over indulged, 


In our ramble after dinner, we were annoyed 
by Alphonse’s riding alternately on his father’s 
and on my back, and by his breaking my 
walking-stick, on which he set astride, by his 


playing at foot-ball with the peaches which | 


he took from the dessert, and by the constant 
barking of the dog provoked to play by the 
child. 


nay, When they had to complain, it was in 


All this his parents admired vastly ; 


such a tone as did not discourage their favour- 








they love them, they toy with them, they are 
proud of them: in riper years, they are to 
them as parents are in general, but certainly 
in the earliest stages of their lives, their care 


public places, at plays, dances, fire-works, and 
the like; pleasurable, noisy, and troublesome, 





sometimes the young hope of a family is ha- 
bited as a hussar with a tin sabre rattling at 
his side, and tripping up bimself or his neigh- 
bour a dozen times a day: sometimes you will 
see mademoiselle a miniature coquette, with 


hair of an astonishing length and quantity, 
curled, unguented aud ornamented like a wo- 
man, dressed in the most expensive and fash- 


ionable way, and thus taught the pernicions | 


| lesson of attracting admiration at the tender: | 


est age, used to adulation, and accustomed to 
control. | 

It is true that in the very highest circles, 
more simplicity of dress is fashionable, and 
the children are clad a l Anglaise; but the 


}and thus are completely spoiled. Under these 


ite, who completely tyrannised over their | 
land the child, and the lesson of respect is 


affection. 

Night came on at last, and we returned 
loaded with flowers and divers objects fancied 
by Alphonse, who gave us a short relief by 


lying across his mother’s and my knees, and | 


by sleeping out the remainder of the journey. 
‘The only inconvenience I felt on this oeca- 
sion was being almost stifled with heat, for 
fear that of a breath of air should endanger 
the sleeping beauty, by his taking cold. The 
conversation, (all in a whisper, lest he should 


circumstances, those who shine in society, | 
those whu acquire knowledge or advancement 
laboriously, have the more merit, inasmuch 
asthe tear of contradicting them is a great 
impediment to a study of every kind, and the 
complying with all their silly inclinations is 
caleulated to prevent their possessing a mild 
England 


there is a greater difference betwint the parent 


and complaisant disposition. — tn 


taught them early. In France all is familiarity 


| 


he awakened) ran on the child’s beauty, and | 


their excessive love for him. UL never felt 
more relieved in my life than when I was at 
liberty to withdraw from the family party. 
Parental affection | consider as a virtue of 
the highest stamp, but it does not consist in 


a ridiculous indulgence, nor in a foolish sub- | 


mission to a being scarcely endowed witha 


dawn of reason. The compliance with the 
will of children in all their perverse and un- 
certain caprices is nothing short of an irre- 
parable injury done them; it confirms them 
in early years in vicious and unconquerable 
habits, and renders them unfit for society in 
after-life; nay, it prepares additional disap- 
poiutments and sufferings for them in their 
journey through a world of vicissitudes. To 


do the French justice, they are tender pareuts | 


to their oilspring in their infant state, and as 


| 


during childhood, so that a change at a more 


advanced age would be as unlooked for as 
paintal. 

The spoiling of children has many faults 
and inconveniences, amongst which the ma- 
king them troublesome to others is certainly 
not the least. Tne pareat sees with a father’s 
or with a mother’s eye; the stranger views 
the subject otherwise, and only regards the 
irksomeness or impertinence of aspoiled child. 
possession enhances property, but the child 
that does not belong to a man cannot produce 
on him sufficient partiality to render pardona- 
ble or endurable all the changes rung on tol- 
ly’s bells—the violence of temper, the long- 
ings for every thing, the intemperate cravings 
of appetite, the romping, clamouring, and 
other tricks of untaught and uncontrouled 
make a 


children. Time and place too 


great diilerence, but over indulgent parents 
otten introduce their children at table, at 
the drawing-room, and at the theatre, when 
they ought to be in their nursery or in their 
beds. | 

1 love children very much mysett, but 1, 
deem their innocence, their artless kindness, 


their respect for parents, and tueir good he- 


regard. [n their helpless years they must 
arrest the tenderness and affection of every 
good man, but when they arrive at the tyranny 
of commanding every thing, they not only 
cease to please, but require correction. With 
a legions of papas and mamas against me, ena- 
moured of their pigmy sons and heirs, or cul- 
tivating vanity in their daughters springing 
prematurely into life, and too early aware of 
their beauty, [ shall always persevere in the 
Opinion, that early habits of retiring virtue 
and of mental improvement are more benefi- 
cial than all the introductions and bringings 
out of children. 





CONFESSIONS OF A FRENCHWOMAN. 

Born and bred in Paris, | became in my 
earliest youth the toast of my native city. 
Heartily tired of the praises of my beauty, re- 
peated every day in verse and prose, in songs 


and poems, in companies and periodical pub- 


livations, and calculating upon new fame aud 
fresh admirers, I set out on my travels, and 
In Spain, in En- 
gland, in Germany, in italy,—in short where- 


quitted Paris and France. 


ever L went, [ was disappointed in my expec- 
tations, and iny prid= was humbled. In ey ery 
country [found a different standard of beau- 
ty. I resolved to leave this quarter of the 
Here | fared 


I shall say nothing of Turkey, 


globe, and journeyed to Asia. 
still worse. 
Persia, or Cireassia, beeause on comparing 
myself with the beauties of those countries, L 
could not help feeling my inferiority. bat 
when I reached China, [ thought the people 
there would never have done laughing at my 
large eyes, my aquiline nose, my small ears, 
my apology for a mouth, my immense feet, 
and my shoes, in each of which there was 
room enough for four Chinese feet. From 
China I proceeded to the Marian Islands 
Here the natives laughed just as heartily at 
my teeth and my hair; for among them the 
height of beauty consists in black teeth and 
long white hair. 

In Arabia | made no conquests, for I did 
not understand the art of colouring my eye- 
brows a coal-black, and of enlarging the eye 
considerably towards the temple by a stripe 
of the same colour; in short, [had not the 
excessively large, black prominent eye. or 
the chalk-white complexion of the beauties of 
the East. As the natives of the Alps had won- 
dered to see me without a goitre, so were the 
Hottentots astonished that [I bad not a flat 
nose, a body as big and as round asa barrel, 
and intestines of animals twisted by way ot 
ornament about wy arms and legs. In Ameri- 


ca 


in the southern province of Cumana, they 
found tault with me because my cheeks were 
not hollow, nor my face long and narrow. In 
North America | witnessed a quarrel between 
avegress and a white woman on the subject 
* Oniy 


of beauty. Both claimed the prize. 


haviour amongst their bighest claims, on my | look,” said the former, “at wy black shining 
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skin, my thick coral lips, my white eyes, my 
woolly bair; how can your pale diseased 
look, your sickly blue eye, your little pursed 
up mouth, your lank hair, hanging as if it had 
just come out of the water, compare with 
these! ‘The white woman was about to re- 
ply, but I took her aside, and taught her by 
my own experience and example, that we 
must not look for a general standard of beau- 


ty. 


anor 
Predictions.—There are two extraordinary 
instances of predictions being fulfilled, where 
no supernatural means Can possibly be suppo- 
sed 
The first is mentioned by the learned Bishop 
of Worcester, in the Preface to his Sermons 
on Prophecy. It is part of a chorus in the 
Medea of Seneca :— 
Venient annis 
Secula, seris, quibus Ocennus 
Vineula rerum luxet et ingens 
Pateat tells, Tiphy sque hovos 
Deteget orbes 
This is obviously fulfilled by the invention 
of the compass, and the discovery of America. 
The other is in the first book of Dante’s 
Purgatorio 
J’ mi vol-i » man’ destro, e posi mente 
All’ altro polo, e vidi quatro stelle 
Non viste mai. fuor ch’ alla prima gente 
Now this is an exact description of the ap- 
pearance of the four stars near the south pole ; 
and yet Dante is known to have written be- 
fore the discovery of the southern hemisphere. 





Voctryp. 
DEATH AND BURIAL OF A CHILD AT SEA. 


My boy refused bis food, forget to play, 








And sickened on the waters day by day; 

He smiled more seldom on his mother’s smile, 
He prattled less, in aceents void of guile, 

Of that wild land, beyond the golden wave, 
Were [, not he, was doomed to be a slave ; 
Cold o'er bis Linbs the listless languor grew ; 
Paleness came o’er his eve of placid blue ; 
P.de mourn’d the lily where the rose had died, 
Aud timid, trembling, came he to my side 

He was mv al! on earth. Oh, who can speak 

The anxious mother’s too prophetic woe, 

Who sees death feeding on her dear child's cheek, 
And strives in vain to think it is not so! 

Ah! womy asad and sleepless night IT passed, 

O'er Ins 


Wile on bis brow, more sad from hour to hour, 


couch, listening inthe pausing blast, 


Drooped wan dejection, like a fading flower 
At lengil my boy seemed better, and T slept— 
Oi, soundly 


Over er poor Emma: ind in accent~ low, 


but methougnt, my mother wept 


Sad. * Ah! why do EF weep—cnd weep in vain 
For one so loved, so lost?) Emma, thy pain 
Draws to ach se! even now is rent in twain 


loveliest link that binds thy breast to woe, 





u, broken heart, we soon sh I meet agatn!”? 
Tien o'er my fac her freezi ig hand she crossed, 
Aud bending kissed me with her lip of frost. 

J waked, aud at my side—oh! still and cold ! 
QO, what a tale that dreadfal chillnes- told! 
Sheri 


king, EP started up, in terror wild; 


Alas! and had I Jived to dread wy child 





Eager I snatched him from his swinging bed : 

His limbs were stiff —he moved not—he was dead | 
Oh, let me weep! what mother would not weep 
To see her child committed to the deep? 

No mournfal flowers, by weeping friendship laid 
Nor pink, nor rose drooped on his breast display ’d 
Nor hialf-blown daisy in his little hand :— 

Wile was the field around bat ‘twas not hand. 
Enamoured death with sweetly pensive grace 





Was awful beauty to his silent face. 

No more his sad eye looked ime into tears 

Closed was that eye beneath his pale cold brow 

And on his calm lips which had lost their glow, 

But which, though pale, seemed half unclosed to 
speak, 

Loitered a smile, like moonlight on the snow. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


I gazed upon him stiil—not wild with fears— 

Gone were iny fears. and present was despair! 

But as I gazed, a little lock of hair 

Surred by the breeze, played trembling on his 
cheek ; 


Oh. God ! my heart! T thought life still was there 


One, who strove darkly sorrow’s sob to stay, 
Upraised the body; thrice T bade hun stay, 
For stitl my wordless woe had much to say, 
And still TE bent and gazed, and gazing wept 


At last my sisters, With humane constraint, 
Held me, and TE was calin as dying saint: 
While that stern weeper lowered into the sea, 
My il-starred boy! deep, buried deep, he slept : 
And then T looked to heaven in agony, 

And prayed to end my pilgrimage of pain, 
That T might meet mv beauteous boy again! 





And then expired, [would have blessed the strand. 


I cannot come, with broken heart to sig 





But where iny poor boy lies T may not lie : | 
| 


O’er his lov'd dust, and strew with flowers his turf 
His pillow hath no cover but the surf; 

1 tay Hot pour the soul drop from mine eye 

Near his cold bed : he slumbers in the wave! 

Ch. I will love the sea because it is his grave! 


LINES WRITTEN UNDER AN ENGRAVING OF 


MILTON 


He, tho’ he dwelt in seeming night, 
Scattered imperishable light 

Around, and to the regions of the day 
Sent bis winged thoughts away 

And bade them search the ways on high 
For the bright flame of Poetry 

— Tis to adventurous spirits given 

Alone, who dare themselves obey, 

And look at the face of the inmost heaven 


He saw the burning fire that keeps, 
In the unfathomable deeps, 

It» powers forever, and made a sign 
To the Morning Prince divine, 

Who came across the sulphurous flood 
Obedient to that master call, 

And, in Ange} beauty, stood 


Proud on lits star-lit pedestal. 


Then the mighty limner drew, 





And tinted with a skiey hue, | 
The King of all the damned: the same 
Who headlong from the Empyreau came, 

Blasted, and millions fell with him. 


He saw the dreary regions where 
Eternal chaos sate, and there 

Learnt seercts of the Whispering gloom, 
And taced the father of the tomb, 
Oreus; and many an awful thing 


That comes in wild dreams hovering 





Oh, had he lived to reac! this wretched land. is 


Tumult, and Chanee, and Discord, Fame, 
And heard and saw the “dreaded name 

Of Demogorgon,” and his soul 

Felt the shadowy darkness roll 

From night's throne, and then he told 
To man those signs and wonders old 


PROCTOR 








Written in an Album, at the Inn on the Banks of Loc! 
Achray, near the Trosachs 

A light cleud coronels B nledi's brow ; 

Stull up the deep ascent be mine to strain, 

Nor deem the toil as idle Oh’ how slow 

The sluggish hour rolls on s—butsee! again 

Peering ill beauteous “bove the vapoury tra n, 

Thy giant forin is seen the hills among, 

Child of the mountain mist! And now I] gain 

Thy towery height, and muse upon the throng 

Of countless charms around, and wake the sou) te 


sole. 


SONG 


Oh! where is har f the s * wt ‘ h 
Sut, to commit him to the watery grave, 4 here is the harpof t minstrel * why slumber 
. . J lis silver- d «< ’ Seo fairv as at 
O’er which the winds, unwearied mourners, rave— His silver-toned string ‘mid so fairy a scen 
Rouse, lyre of Loch Katrine !—s:ill sweet are thy num 


bers, 


Still clear are her waters, her mountains still green 


Yet, if iu thine absence a stranger endeavour- 


A stranger and southron—oue faint lay to frame, 


Oh! smile not in haughty derision, however 


Unvalued his verse. unacknowledged his name. 
But list'—Tis the deep warning voice of the moug 
tain 
“Cease, child of presumpthen While living he 
bard— 
‘While liked his loved name with each istet an 
fountain, 
“ Willthe song ofa sassenach minstrel be heard 
Tis well :— Tobey thee. Vet grant, gentle spirt- 


Whatever, Whoever, wherever thou art— 


‘Oh! grant that e’en Tone sweet smile may inherit 


And nceting in friend-hip, in friendship depart 


THE BRIDE'S FAREWELL 
By Mrs. Hemans. 


Why do I weep ?—to leave the vine, 
Whose clusters o'er me bend 


The myrtle—yet, O, call it mine 
The tlowers Ll love to tend 


—A thousand thoughts of all things 


Like shadows o'er ine sweep, 
Tleave my sunny childhood here, 
— Ohi, therefore, let me weep ! 


I leave thee, sister'—we have play’d 
Through many a joyous hour 

Where the silvery green of the olive shad 
Hung dim o’er the fount and the bower 

Yes, thou and J, by stream, by shore, 


In song, in prayer, in sleep, 





IIave been as we may be no more— 
Sweet sister, let me we ep 

I leave thee, father !~-Eve's bright moou 
Must now light other feet 

With the gather grapes and the lyre 1 ne 
Thy homeward steps to gr: et 

Thou in whose voice, to bless thy child 
Lay tones of love so deep 

Whose eye o’er all oy youth bath simild 
I leave thee! 

Mother! 
Pouring out joy and wo, 

T have found that holy | lace of re 


let me weep! 


I leave thee '--on thy breast 


Stull chanceless yetl go 

Lips that have lull’d me with your strain 
Eyes that have watel’d my sl 

Willearth give love tik 


—hhind mother! Jot me wee; 


(OUTS ae ai 
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Advertisements.—We have at length made | 
our eerar cements tor the ado-ission of ADVER: | 
TISEMK eS, in contormity with our of gina 


plan. Lhe extensive circulation ef cur Pa 


per, both in the city and country, is an ample psa) 


inducement to the advertising class of soci- 
ely. 
~—P— 
Dramatic —Mr. Evitor ; ft is not often that 
you denounce, but wheneyou do, ut ts done 


with a vengeance. Salfer me to enquire whe- 


ther in a recent instance you have not heen | 


unjust in your severity. I allude to an arti- 
cle which appeared in your peper ot the 17th 


on the present situation of the drama. HU 


construe its language correctly, you do not} 
allow any merit to the regular pertormers at | 


the Park Theatre, but sweep them off, peil 
mell, in indiscriminate condemnation. Now, 
Mr. Editor, E ask you frankly, if there be net 
more than one, two or three exceptions--ex- 
ceptions that you yourself have heretotore 
made. 
alluded with delight to Hilsou’s inimitable 
Billy Lackaday! If my memory does not tail 
me, you have publicly pronounced it to be 
Did you tor- 


Do you recollect how often you have 


the perfection of good acting. 
cet Placide, whom you have so often praised, 
and who merits, richly merits your praises ? 
Did you forget Barnes, whose humour has 
made you laugh a thousand times to my cer- 
tain knowledge ? Did you torget the animated 
and intelligent Mrs. Hilson, whom you have 
always mentioned in terms of strong and un- 
qualified commendation? Have you changed 


your opinion of all these performers at once, | 


or are they still, as you have heretofore al- 
ways said of them, admirable and excellent in 
their respective lines of acting, and if so, is 
your denunciation en masse just or unjust? I 
like sharp shooting, but I like to see discrimin- 
ation in the aim of the marksman. V. 


Answer 


question, we are compelled to admit in can- | 


dour that our correspondent has us on the hip, 
and what is worse. (we will out with it) from 
our own carelessness in conveying our ideas. 
We had the dark side of the picture before our 
eyes at the time. and forgot to say any thing 
about the bright side. Thus much by way of 
the amende honorable to the really good actors 
that were unintentionally included in our ana- 
thema; and now as to what we did mean, al- 
though we did not happen to convey our mean- 
ing with sufficient clearness, probably trom 
Writing on one subject while we were thinking 


of another, which, witb all due self respect be | 


it spoken, we are apt to do occasionally. We 
meunt that the Park Theatre needed retorma- 


tion, great reformation, in its tragic perormers 


fiet iin look at many of 


Upon a review of the article in| 








This we meant to convey, and this we now 
ican, aod this we now repeat decidedly and 
positively. Leta man of teste and sense look 
at a cast of its clarocters in atvace dy, and say 
kobe can, coat this opinion is incorrect. And 


he uncer perlormers 


jin acomedy, una soy it HIS possible to rake 


and scrape together move nanitmnate ard inel- 
We will Det ourhead againsta 


eniars. 


j movey-lender’s heart, we will bet No. 4, Wall- 








of the land, and with a!l that the senses can 
enjoy. Let them invite to an adjoining room 
the gray-headed heroes of ‘76; let their ban- 
quet board be graced with stale bread and 
water—iio luxuries; for these were not men 
of Inxsury:—let the doors be thrown open, 
and let the question be put in a voice of thun- 
der, * Where is republican gratitude ; where 
is republican honesty?” 
—-pr-- 


Post-O fices.—Those of our country subseri- 
bers who still submit to the illegal and shame 


strect, tall the other numbers of Waii-! 
| 

street put toge the ¥, that our correspondent 
¥.,’ @h has been at the theate as oiten 


} , 
}asourselves, ha been as offen disgusted at tue 


| miserable attempt to be witty in those whom 
nature never biessed Lor cursed? ] wiih wit; at 
the awkward imitations oi grac: in those tro.a 
| Whom giace is as far removed as Apollo isivem 
jan ourang-oulang; at the avlempis Upon pas. 
| sion in those who never knew Low to be pas- 
| s onate ; and at the apeimg of dignity and ele- 
gance in those Who have the dignity of a flea 
; and the elegance oi a whale. This was what 
{we meant; our theatre needs reformation and 
| change, and this we will say, like it or dislike 
it who list; and tor this reason we are glad 
that a rival has at last sprusg up, for rivalry 
will do that which might have been done 
Without rivalry, if our editors could bave mus. 
tered independence enough during the past 
five years to speak plainly and tearlessly on 
this subject. We make no pretensions to any 


extra portion of that same rare quality, that 





“nigro similima cy gno,” yele pt inde penude nce 
| but when we talk to the public on subjects 
concerning the public, we shall come up to 


| the mark and speak plainly. 


lthat we have always expressed our apy roba- 
| tion of the performers he enumerates, and to 
j}the list he might have added Clarke, a judi- 


cious, industrious and intelligent actor, and 


Mrs. Wheatly, who is unrivaiied in her own 


line of characters. We have not time to pur- 


sue the examination of the various merits and 


demerits of the corps respectively, nor is it 


| mecessary. It is enough to say that great re- 
formation is necessary, and by saying this in 
} general terms We spare some individual fecl- 
ings. In conclusion, our correspondent’s re- 
marks are met ip the same frauk spirit with 
| Which they are olfered, and to such animad- 
| Versions. not only upon others but alse upon 
‘ourselves, our columns shall ever be open. 


He has misappreliended our meaning, but we 


frankly acknowledge that it has arisen trom 
the carelessness and hasie with which the ar- 
ticle was penned. We have thus corrected 
the error. 
| —oae— 

The Jubilee.—As every Editor is giving his 
advice respecting the coming Fourih ot July, 
i we will give ours. Let our ¢ Crp ra ion ite 


vite the late Congress to @ suniptuous censt. let 


ehiefly, and in the mass of its actors generally. them regale them with the flesh and the wine | and Atheneum.” 


Our correspondent is right in reminding us! 


ful extoriion of treble postage tor our paper, 
must blame themselves. Uf they will but take 
the trouble to prosecute the postmasters Ww ho 
are guilty of this imposition, they can recover 
| triple damages. Some of our spirited South. 
| ern subscribers have made short work of this 
and the consequence is, that on the Southern 
route, our paper is charged no more than or- 
dinary postage. Will not our Northern and 
Eastern subscribers follow this good exan- 
ple? 
CLA 
Biography.—We shall publish next week e 
short biozraphy of the painter, J. L. Arim- 
mel, deceased. 
—o— 
The * Counter-Check Quarrelsome.’'— 
* Bring us uo more reports.” Macbeth 
Once for all we will take the trouble of ad- 
ministering a quietus to certain busy reports 
which some of our dearly beloved friends 
have, to our certain knowledge, circulated tar 
| and wide, that we were about to discontinue 
|‘ The New-York Literary Gazette,” and bury 
it witli the honours of war. We have seen a 
little too much of the world io take the trou- 
ble of tracing these reports to their creators ; 
it would be a waste ot trme, which, we trust, 
we are employing to better advautage, and 
besides, they would swear it was a mistake, 
if they were broaght to the question. To the 
infinite gratification of the whole gang of our 
enemies, We therefore make known the fact, 
that they cannot break down this paper, let 
them do, as they bave done, their worst! Let 
tie biz dogs grow! and the little dogs yelp, 
and let them bite too, their bite does not pro- 
duce Lyd. phobia. 
Wo repeat it, “ The New-York Literary 


” 


Gazette” cannot be broken down; it has tought 


its way through perils aud dithicuities, agatist 
talse and designing friendship, aud agatust 
loud and foaming enmity, and what is of move 
imooranece, itis ab'eto dy so still, When- 


jever it dies, it wiil be put to death by the hdi- 
}tor biuaseit, Whe bewg a very charitable sort 
of a person, means to let it live fo a good 


o'd age. ualess he should change his mind, 


Whien ts ait very probable Let our eneniwes 
copten inselves with this; hey will never 
be i orthe murder oj the “ Gazetts 
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JHE CEDAES. 
—“FPshould hurdty care to have an old post up, 
that | remenbered ever since PE was a child. — Pope 


Every one [think must have telft at some 


time the irahoof tits simple and honest re- 


mari of Pope; we become alaiost insensibly 


atached lo any particular Cbyects whether 


they are pleasant or otherwise in their ap- 


pearance, \ luch we have been long accustom- 
ed to meet with in our daily walks, more 
perticulaity in the early part ot lite, and we 
cannot part trom them or lave them taken 
fro us without feelings of regret; they be- 
come us it were eutwined willl our own ex- 
is euce, and no one can take a final leave of 
any situation Which he has long occupied with- 
oui regret, even ii the place has never been 
aviecable to him. It is this breaking up ol 
oldu ties and associations Which so otten brings 
sadiuess to eur hearts in the scenes ai life, and 
wiih what regret do we jeave the haunts of 
our youth, to engage in the bustle of the worid; 
aud wueo impelied by neces uy to leave our 
native and, how does the siramig eye gaze 
on the shore that is fast lessening to the view, 
aud bow does the beart sink when that land 
fades and mingles with the mists of the horizon. 
Bui even When ol our own accord we leave 
scenes Which we have long been accustomed 
to,with what ditticully we tear ourscives away, 
with what beart cuuging reluctance does the 
bride leave her tather’s Louse, and the rooms 
in Which she has dwelt even when she goes,’ 
to the protection of a beloved husband; the | 
ties of long habit never can be snapped 
asunder without a pang of regret. Twas ted) 
to these thoughts by a watk which I lately 
took along the East River to the upper part of 


our city, while observing what rapid aitera- 


tions had taken place in ils appearance, the 
extensive marsh which wus scarcely a year 
ago impassabie, has become solid ground, 
stieets are regulated, and houses buiiding in| 
every direction ; and the busy tum ef human | 
indusiry ts heard, where late the birds sink 
the only living things that tenanied the un-} 
trodden sedge: even the fortierly secluded | 
and beaut.iul scenery surrounding Bellevue is 
rapidly changing its character, and ina little 
while longer not a trace of it will be leit, 
while Lieel pleased with the advancing growth 
of iny native city, and with the improveiments 
that are constantly taking place, there is yet 
sorrow mingled with my joy. 1 rejoice toi 
her weltare, but [ regret that the haunts o. 
my boyish days must be destroyed. How nia- 
ny recollections of youthful enjoyment are 
associated with those scenes, which were ta- 
miliariy known among us by the name oi the 
cedars, When the cares and perplexities of 
life were things with which FP held no con 

munion; how many hours of innocent plea- 
sure have Pspent beveath the shelier of those 
trees; Sow often have 1, with my fellows 


burst irum the confinement of the school-roum 





| — 
j and with light hearts, taken our way to that 


| favourite retreat! With what impatience we 
waicd tor some long promised holiday; how 
we counted the intervenifg days and hours, 
as they passed; what calculations we made, 
and wiiat pence we collected, and hoarded 
up! And then, when the time at last  ar- 
rived, how have we spent the long summer 
day amid its verdant solitude, blithe as the 
birds that were carolling over our heads; 
what battles were fought; what feats of val- 
our were displayed by the contending par- 
ties, as with handkerchiefs waving over our 
heads for banners, and with wooden swords 
we rushed into the mimic fight; and what 
shouts of rejoicing rose from the victorious 
party, who gained the field. Then again fol 
lowed the cordial mingling together of triend 
end toe, and away all scampered to engaye in 
some new sport, or to pelt the frogs with 
stones as they looked at us from the marsh; 
how we wandered idly along the sides of the 


rook (hat ran its winding course to the riv- 
er, ov angled for the little fish who simple as 
they were, were tar too cunning ever to let 
us catch many of them: but, then, when any 
boy more fortunate than the rest brought one 
stie on shore, what exultation was there at 
the deed, and what shouting spread trom one 
to another of the great luck ; and then, when 


the sun reached its noonday height and the | 


cravings of youthful appetite, rendered still 
keener by exercise, began to require to be sat- 
isfied, how we seated ourselves beneath the 
shade and each contributed bis share of pence 
to the general stock, to procure provision. I 
remember well there was an old woman who 
lived in a sme! house by the roavside on 
the neighbourhood, who kept cakes and gin- 
gerbread for sale, and it Was our usual custom 
tu lay ont the money to the best advantage, 
always giving our commissioners a particular 
charge not fo eat up any of the cakes on the 
way; Which injunciion, however, was sume- 
times sadly neglected: bow impatiently we 
awaited then returnand when they came with 
what a heen relish we eat the cakes, and 
drank the water .rom the spring under the 
chesnut tres, telhing and lauchiig tn all the 
unrestrained fe-lings of youthful happiness ; | 
and then when ihe ion thened shadows of the 
trees Warned us home, with what reluctance 
we leit our retieacs, and promised each other] 
o retutp again secon, and have such another 
day of spor and merriment. Years heve rol-| 
nd these scenes are saoly et anged. | 


ed away 


| 
There ore, however, some of the trees yet} 
standing. 

And not blighted leaf, but trembling teems 

Witu golion visions ane romantie diecm- 

Pie waole aspect of the scenery is changed, 
but memory can yet trace the path through ak: 
its Windings from the large chessut tree, and 
the spong that bubbled at its rooton te the 


bruvk with its slepping stuues, and meniacee! 





j 
them through the dark overshadowing weeds, 
and from theace down tu the river siue, where 
we would sometimes sit tor hours under the 
shade of the oak trees, upon the huge rocks 
Unat skirted the water's edge, gazing on the 
varied scenery of the Long Island shore, or 
Watching the vessels as they fitted past on the 
river: bul as beauties are vone, the spirit: of 
improvement is ou her march; she has sullied 

| the pure waters of the spring, and rooted up 
the verdant turt, and reared hier gallows amid 

| the brauches oi the green wood. V.G, 

KQo— 

In consequence ot the indisposition of our 
correspoudent X. * Desuliory Thoughls and 
| Skelches, Nu. VI. viz. The Married Man.” is 

unavoidably postponed. Next week at will 
appear, ** whether or no.” 


-200 BGG os-- 


THE BLACK IIs7. 


Atter mature deliberation we lave made up 


our mind to publish the names of ihose per 
suus who retuse to pay for ou paper atter the 
period of Payments past, of those who run 
aWay, Or to speak more politely, change their 
| restacuce, and leave the proprietor m the yo- 
cative case and the oplalive mood, aud of 
| those who practice imposition upon us, and 
think to escape because they may be 100 or 
200 miies distant trom this guodly city No 
Class of men is subject to greater and more 
varied imposition than the edi orial frater: ily. 
ie do not choose to submi. to it, and we shall 
resolutely expose every instance tha! May OCH 
cur. We will cut down our subseription list 


till it becomes the very g 


ghost of a non-entity, 
ere we will permit: people to take our paper 
and evade payment when payment is due, 
without any apology oi any explanation. So 
much for our determination, from which 
neither threats of libel suits, nor pugilistic vis 
tations, nor back- biting, nor unpopularity, 
and * all that sort of thing,’’? nor detraction, 
nor hatred, vor any thing else in the ..orld 
shail cause us to swerve \nd now let our 
bud subscribers look out tor breakers. Here 
we begin; 

G.OKGE THOMAS, St. Lawrence co. has 


nol pad, 





en = 


JAiscellavecus. 
L’- GAL LYRICS. 
(From Baldwin's Magazine.) 


Numertsque tertur 
Liege solutis 





Horace, O. 2, Tih. iv. 
Mr. Eprror,—One of oni modern pliuloso 
phers has asseited that poetry pervades ihe 
whole system of naiure, aid that every inha- 
bitanc of the earth (Lf Know not whether the 


servation extends to the other planets) 1s 


I / Jy sntish wit we 
bOcm a pet bam perfee satisfied y is 


reasoning and Lis provts, (as who can be oth 
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erwise /) although | am aware that the ex- 
pression which we were iormerly accustomed 
to quote as the result of philosophical specu- 
lation, ** poela naseilur, non fil, > now becomes 
amere truism. But I do not consider this 
nearly so material as the universal ignorance 
that exists among the bulk of mankind, of the 
powers with which they are endowed,—pow- 
ers, the exercise of which would add so much 
to the happiness and enjoyment of themselves 
and their fellow puels (1 was going to say— 
ereatures—but which are suffered to sleep, and 
lie useless in decay. It is true, that notwith- 
standing this ignorance, almost all classes of 
society are daily giving involuntary proofs of 


their poetical capabilities In travellers, and 


As it must be allowed to be of great import- 
ance to teach mankind ‘hemse/ves, and to point 
eut to them the talents, the instincts, and, | 


| say, the properties, they possess,—I conceive 


| Sir, that in thus endeavouring to sweeten the 


dealers in general, we invariably perceive the | 


developement of the fiction of poetry: in the 


daily—and indeed nightly—cries of London, 
aa | 


bitterness of law, to smooth down its excres- | 


censes, and to render more musical its expres- 
sions,—in short, to show that there is poe- 
try in its practice,—L[ have deserved the 
thanks of my countrymen, and of my proftes- 


sional gentleman in particular; for L have | 


thus not only made the study of it more pala- 


table to our pupils, but its practice also more | 


attractive to our clients. 
The following is a slight specimen of my 
new mode, in a letter which | lately sent to 


an opposing brother, with whom, however I 


| am on familiar terms, giving him notice of my 


We hear its music ;—in the trades of shoema- | 


kers and hosiers, we find its measurement of 


feet ;—in the accidents of children, and in the 


perlormance ot pantomimic actors, we may 
recognize its ca ence 
With a dying, dyimg fall, 

and even in the miseailed vulgarity of swear- 
ers, we discover the germs of sublime invoca- 
fiun. 

The ciass of society which seems to be most 
unaware of its poetical temperament, is the 


protession of the law. Although their study 


has been charged by some witha very inti- 


mate connection with one of the principal 


| But brother attorney ! how happy are we 


constituents of poetry-—fiction; it is appa- | 


reutly of that dry and systematic kind, that | 


few have recognized its relationship to poetry 
itself. It would, indeed, be difficult to ap- 


propriate it to any particular class of poetry. 


It cannot be called strictly didaclic, for where | 


shall we find its morality '—nor descriptive, | 


for who can understand it ’—nor /Aumourots 


at least suitors deny that,—nor pathetic. un- 


less we look at its consequences It has a} 


touch perhaps of the pasioral, in settlement 
cases; and of the dramatic in the uncertainty 


of its issues. Its dullness it is said, has nothing 


analagous to poetic genius, whatever it may | 


have to some of its professors. 

I, Mr. Editor, have the honour to belong to 
this profession, which [ have loug considered 
as scandalized by these depreciating insinu- 
ations; and, in order to prove their falsity, 
and to redeem the poetical character of my 
brethren, 1 have lately resolved to reduce ali 


its technicalities into metre, and at all events 


intention to file a demurrer to some of his pro- 
ceedings. IL generally adapt my letters to 
some favourite tune, and the last which hap- 
pened to be in my head was that to which 
Moore bas written the beautiful words, begin- 
ning with * Oh think not that my spirits are al- 
ways as light.” 
Air—“ John O'Reily the Active.” 

Oh! think not your pleadings are really so sly, 

And as free from a flaw as they seem to you now: 
For, belive, a demurrer will certainly lie,--- 

The return of to-morrow will quickly show how 
No, hiw is 2 waste of lmpertinent reading, 

Woiich seldom produces but quibbles and broils ; 
And the lawyer who thinks he’s the nicest in pleading, 


Is likeliest far to be caught in its toils. 


May W never meet worse in our practice of law, 
Pion the flaw ademurrer can gild with a fee, 

And the fee that a conscience can earn from a flaw 
Yet our doors would not often be dark, on my soul! 

IY Equity dtd vot to Law lend its aid 
And [care not how soon Tam struck off the roll, 


When I for these blessings shall cease to be paid 


But they who have fought for the weakest or strongest, | 


Too often have wept o’er the credit they gave; 
Even he, who has shounbered in Chancery longest, 

Is happy if always his costs he can save 
But ny brother in daw! while a quarrelling germ 

ip a man or m woman, this praver shill be our 
That actions-at-law mav «¢ inploy evry tern, 

And equity-siats cheer vacational hour 

eee 

JUSTICE OF PEACE COURT, EDINBURGH. 

The Fine Arts in Scotland.—A case of ra- 
ther a novel ktud was tried some time ago be- 
tore this Court. The tacts were these :—A 
person residing in the villaye of Muttonhole, 


being a dealer in milk wished to indicate the 


| nature of his calling by a symbol of his pro- 


| fession over his door. 


to hold ny legal correspondence in measured | 


practice of charging by stanzas, instead of by 


folio, being convinced, with the Neweastle 


Apothecary, who seems to have adopted the 
same means to obviate a similar obje ctloo— 
that as my clients must have the requisite 
quantity, which they too often consider to be 
ssithout reason, 


It is but fuir to add a little rhyme 





This sign he determin. 


ed should represent a cow and acalf. Being 


lines. If possible, [ intend to introduce the | ae agriculturist, and nota painter, he was him- 


self but) slightly acquainted with the divine 


art; so he applied to an itinerant Salvator, 


whom he understood to be well versed in all 


Its mysteries Hle of the brush and pallet 


produced a work which he declared was equal- 
led only by. some of the cattle pieces of Cuyp 
Phe agricultarist, however, could not altoge- 


ther coincide with this opinion: he allowed 








that the picture was a masterpiece, but he 
maintained that the cow was not the least like 
the quadruped commonly known by that name 
and that the calf was merely something stand. 
ing upon four legs—monstrum horrendum. 
He retused therefore to pay the itinerant the 
price he demanded, or indeed any price at all. 
A thousand beautiful lights and shades instant- 
ly flitted across the face of the insulted artist, 
and without a day’s delay, being satisfied 
there was more—far more, than a probabilis 
causa litigandi, he brought his action before 
their Honours the Justices. 
| The court, having heard both parties, or 
dered a proof, and the order was very sum- 
marily complied with. At their next sitting 
the Agriculturist from Muttonhole made his 
appearance, with his sign on his back, for, 
like Otello, he was resolved that the Judges 
should have the best of proofs--the occular 
proof.” The painting was raised up at the 
bar, to the full view of the bench, and an aw- 
ful pause ensued. The presiding Justices 
successively and carefully examined it, and at 


length proceeded to give judgment. They 


unanimously agreed that the cow bore a dis- 
tant resemblance to a horse, and that the calf 


had some remote similarity to an ass; but as 
the first of these animals has been seldom 


known to produce milk, and as the latter has 


been clearly shown by Linnwus to belong to 
quite a different species from that with which 


the calf is usually connected, their Honours 


the Justices declared their inability to deter- 


mine what animals they were, but being cer- 
tain they did not resemble the animals order- 
ed to be painted, assoilzied the detender, and 
advised the artist to study nature a little more 


accurately in his future pictures. 
wa 
| WIiVES. 
| As Clarinda and Amelia were one day com- 
paring, between themselves, the comforts they 
enjoyed, and the disagreements which had 
happened to them in the married state ; the 
| first exclaimed outrageously against ber lus- 
band, for spending so much of his time abroad, 
leaving her at home, to pass the dull hours 
away by herself, amidst the noise of children 
and unraly servants; she conld by no means 
brook the eustom of retiring after meals, to 
leave the gentlemen merry over a bottle 
while she must set moping in a closet, or be 
continually plagued with the troublesome af 
fairs of the family; she was for her part, de- 
termined either to prevent ber husband trom 
keeping so much company, and enjoyins his 
pleasure a-part, or she should be obliged to 
find some means of agreeably diverting her 
self, whether it pleased him or not. Sh. own 
ed, he always treated her with great civiiey, 
and never refused her any thine she a hed 
for; on the contrary, he was always mahieg 
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derness, which made herso doatingly fond of his 
company, that she could no longer bear being 
robbed of it at any rate; wherefore she now 
resoived to affront every body, that came to 
deprive ber of that satisfaction; and would 
not suifer her house to be any more pestered 
with a parcel of idle drunken fellows, who 
regarded nothing but their dogs and their hor- 
ses, being wholly strangers to polite conver- 
gation, or such other other entertainments, as 
women of virtue and good sense could share 


in. 


Amelia was of a sofier mould, and said that 
although no woman could have had less ot a 
hasband’s company, than she, during the first 
twelve months of their marriage, because bu- 
siness not only carried him day abroad, but 
his agreeable wit, and good humour, tinade 
him a constant prey to all the best company 
in town—yet she thanked her stars, she had 
found means to afiect the natural generosity 
ol lis temper, by seeming blind to his little 
failings, and cheertully complaisant to all his 
desires; that they now lived in the most per- 
fect harmony, and were searce one moment 
asunder, but when business absolutely requi- 
red his attendance; for it he had not the op- 
portunity of bringing agreeable company 
home to entertain, he was sure to carry her 
abroad, and to contrive some pleasing variety 
in every scene of diversion or amusement, 
that preserved a flow of spirits, and enabled 
her, with great ease, to support the tatigue 
of her househoid affairs, which were always 
kept in the neatest order imaginable, chiefly 
beeause it pleased his eye, and atforded ‘im 
continual OG¢easion to express bis satisiaction 
with her conduet, by a thousand little tender 
obliging compliments, that easily and natural- 
ly low from the sincerity of a faithful friend, 
: Amelia at 
aiter 


and the heart of a tond lover. 


the same time acknowledged, that, 
twelve months anxiety and pain in herown 
mind, she had been irresistibly led into this 
couduet. from observing, on some occasions 
with what gentle humanity and discretion, he 
ever avoided to take notice of much less ag- 
cravated, any little irreguiavityof her passions, 
and other failings, choosing always, at sueli 
times, by the most endearing expressions, to 
couvinee lier, that she was every way pertect- 
ly agreeable to biin, and sole mistress of his 
esteem: so that, unless a woman, in) plain 
contradietion to the consciousness of her own 
mind, and the wature of things, can be so ex- 
cessively vain and silly, as really to believe, 
he possesses all perfection, without any 
biemish or fault, whatever, it will be impos- 
site for her to resist making the same com- 
pliances, and 


Aielia did. and on which she must justly 


acting the same part, which 


val res bes self, > one ot the best of men, and 


Perhaps, the most deserving of husbands. 


| 


FASHIONABLE FEMALE AMUSEMENTS. 
Employment is not the mode of the times. 
In all polite countries, those of rank and tash- 
ion, as well as those in decent circumstances, 
have an extraordinary portion of time upon 


their hands. with an aimost irresistible incli- 


Nation to pleasure in whatever form it offers | 
| 
itself, are more often to be met with at the 


shrine of amusement than of Industry ; and 
hence it has been commonly observed, that 


wherever there is a show, au entertainment, or 


| 
la crowd the women are the most numerous ; 


but theatrical entertainments, balls, assemblie, 
&c. seem to be the scenes of their peculiar de- 
light; because, at these, they can indulge their 
natural propensity to parade and ostentation. 
besides these, and many others too tedious to 
amvnation, the women of fashion spend great 


part of their time in receiving and returning 


visits; and in some places, modern Visiting is 


vot spending a social hour together; it con- 
sists only in her ladvship ordering the coach- 
man to drive to the doors of so many of her 


acquaintances, and her footman at each of 


. i | 
them, to give in. a card with ber name: while 


the lady of the house, though in the polite 
phrase, not at home, is looking through the 
window all the time to see what passes; and 
in some convenient time after returns the visit, 
and is sure to be received tu the same manner. 

Shopping, as it is called, is another fashion- 
able female amusement: in order to which, 
two, three, or four ladies, set out to make the 
tour through the most fashionoble shops, and 
Jook atall the most fashionable goods, without 
any intention of laying cut a single six-pence. 
Atier a whole forenoon spent in plaguing mer- 
cers and milliners, they return home, either 
thoughtless of them folly, or which is worse, 
exulting at the thoughts of the trouble and 
disturbance they have occasioned. 

but of all the happy inventions discovered 
by modern ingenuity for the killing of time, 
card-playing is justly entitled to the pre-emi- 
immoderate itch for this 


nevcee; with an 


amusement, which we are ata loss to reckon 


public or private, both sexes, and all ranks and | 


degrees of people are infected ; particularly 
indolent clergy, and women, who having little 
to do, dedicate themselves so assiduously to 
play, that the habit in many is become so 
strong, as to be foolishly reckoned even useful 
and necessary to their existence. To cards, 
when made use of to unbend the mind that is 
fitigued with study, or to pass away an evil 
hour, we have no objection, nor do we fatter 
ourselves, that any thing we can sayon the 
subject, willin the least influence the eouduet 
et suchas are habituated to them We would 


only, therefore, as we pass along, reconmend 


io the ministers of religios, to set a watch | 


over their tongues, while playing with bad 
success, lest an unguerded oath, or a few silly 


oXclamations, should domore hurt to religion, 





aware of. 


To the fair, when thus engaged, 


wewould recommend the strictest care of thei 


temper, lest something should escape from 


their lips that may belie the soft, the bewiteh 
{ing appearance, with which nature has paint 


ed their exterior forms. 

To the female diversions and amusements 
j;now mentioned, we might add many mere; 
but, as a bare recital of names, makes a d y 
jand unentertaining page, and as a description 
| would be tedious aud insipid, we shall only 
observe, in general, that such is the human, 
| and particularly female nature, that it con- 
stantly shows a greater proclivity to. the wily 
jand the amusive, than to the sober and useful 
scenes of life ; and love better to sport away 
,time amid the flowers that strew the paths of 
pleasure, than to be entangled among the bri 
ars andthorus which perplex the paths of care 
but, votwithstandieg this, we must do justice 
to the sex in asserting, that as their attach- 
; ments are always stronger than those of men 
such of them as attach themselves to economy 
and industry, pursue their plan with a ste uly 
and inflexible constancy, which mere nature 
lis perhaps incapable of arriving at; and are 
neither to be tempted to deviate trom it by 
the hope of pleasure, nor by the fear of dan 
ger and of pain 


—-<a- 
Butler’s Character of anu Obhstinate Man.— 
} An obstinate man does not hold opinious, but 
they hold him; for when he is once possest 
with aa error, it is like the devil, only east 


out with great difficulty 


Whatsoever he lays 
hold on, like a dvowning man, he never loses, 
though it do but help him to sink the sooner 
His ignorance is abrupt and inaccessible, im- 
pregnable both by art and nature, and will 
ho d out to the last, though i has nothing but 
|rubbish todefend. It is as dark as pitch, and 
sticks as fast to any thing it lays hold on. His 
skull is so thick, that it is proof against any 
| reason, aud never cracks but on the wrong 
| side, just opposite to that against which the 
impression is made, which surgeons say docs 
| not happen very frequently The slighter aud 
| more Inconsistent his opimons are, the faster 
he hoids them, otherwise they would fall asun 
lder of themselves for Opinions Luat are fase 
oughtto be held with more strictness and as- 
surance than those that are trae, otherwise 
they will be apt to betray their owners before 


ithey are aware. If he takes to religion, he 


l has faith enough to save a hundred wiser men 
{than himself, if it were right; but itis too 
‘much to be good; and though he deny supe 
| rerogation, utterly disclaun any overplus ot 
merits, vet he allows superabundant belief; 
aud if the violence of aith wilearcy the king 
| dom of Heaven, he stands tai for it. He de 
\lights most of all to differ in things indiffen 
they 


ent, no matter how frivoious they are, 


| aud to their sacred character, than they are | are weighty enough in proportion to his weal 
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judgment, and he will rather suffer self-mar- 
tyrdom than part with the least scruple of his 
feehold ; for itis impossible to dye his dark 
ignorance into a ligter colour, He is resolved 
to understand no man’s reason but his own, 
because he finds no man can understand his 
but himself. His wits are like a sack, which 
the French proverb says is tied faster before 
it is full than when it is; and his opinions are 
Uke plants that grow upon rocks, that stick 
fast though they have no rooting. His under- 
standing is hardened like Pharoh’s heart, and | 
is proof against all sorts of judgments what- 
soever 


oP 


Painting.—Every embellishment that tends 
to the cultivation of the pleasures of the mind, 





as distinct from those of sense, may be con- 
sidered as an inferior school of moratity, | 
Where the mind is polished and prepared for | 
higher attainments. | 

Let us for a moment take a short survey of 
the progress of the mind towards what is, or 
eught to be, its true object of attention. Man, | 
in his lowest state, has no pleasures but those | 
of sense, and no wants but those of appetite: 
afterwards, when society is divided into differ- | 
ent ranks, and some are appointed to labour 
for the support of others. those whom eheie | 
superiority sets free from labour, begin to look 
for intellectual entertainment. Thus whilst 
the shepherds were attending their flocks, 
their masters made the first astronomical ob- 
Servations; so music is said to have had its 
erigin from a man at leisure listening to the 
Strokes of a hammer. 

As the senses, in the lowest state of nature, 


are necessary to direct us to our support, when | 
that support is once secure, there is danger in 
following them further; to him who has no | 
rule of action but the gratification of the senses, 


plenty is always dangerous; itis therefore ne- 


cessary to the happiness of individuals, and 


still more necessary to the security of society, 
that the mind should be elevated to the idea of 
general beauty, and the contemplation of gen- 
eral truth: by this pursuit the mind is always 
carried forward in search of something more 


excellent than it finds, and obtains its proper 
superiority over the common senses of life, by 
learning to feel itself capable of higher claims 
and nobler enjoyments. In this gradual exal- 
tation of human nature, every art contributes 
its contingent towards the general supply of 
mental pleasure: whatever abstracts the 
thoughts from sensual gratiications, whatever 
teaches us to look for happiness ourselves, 
must advance in some measure, the dignity of 
our nature. 

Perhaps there is no higher proof of the ex- 
cellency of man than this,—that to a mind 
properly cultivated, whatever is bounded is 


'an idea residing in the breast of the artist, 


| the spectator; and which, by a succession of 





lithe. The mind is continually labouring to | 
advance, step by step, through successive gra- | 


dations of excellence, towards perfection, | selves to my view, in the most charming pros. 
which is dimly seen, at a great, though not | pect imagmoole. The height of the place, 
_| the stillness or the season, the majesty and so- 
's fol! ' raip ._ | lemnity of the shades, which were at (hat time 
Ways foLow, because we never can attain: | silvered over with a bright moonshine ; spread 
| through my whole soul a tranquility, not to be 
teaches another, and our store ts always in- j felt bu: by a mind fee from guile, and raised 
| 
} 


hopeless distance, and which we must al 
but the pursuit rewards itself; one trath 


by the raptures of religion and devotion. On 
ove hand of the summit where L sat, the town 
appeared buried in steep and silence, and pro- 
duced in my heart those tender overflowings 
what lower faculty of the mind, which ap- | of compassion aid humanity which ave nacu- 


creasing, though nature can never be exhaus- 
ted. Our art, painting like all arts which ad- 


dress the imagination, is applied to a some- | 


preaches nearer to sensuality; but through raltoa geverons mind. On the other side, 
the desert of Eleatif extended its uncultivated 
dimensions. aud by its vastness and rugged- 
ness of landscape, struck my imagination with 
akind of pleesing horror. [ could observe 
and distinguish by reason: and without car- | nothing throughout its savage wastes, but cav- 
rying our art out of its natural and true char- | erns and precipices, broken rocks and moun- 
= tains, hollow vales, sandy plains, and gloomy 
forests, with which it is covered. Atthe toot 
of the ‘ill, the river which waters Lima, flow- 
ed along in a serene calm, whose waters seem- 
ed to murmur in their sleep and nod gently to 
vert its nature, and degrade it from the rank the shore. Over my head the sky shone with 
a lively blue, whence the beautiful empress of 
the mght dispensed her influence, and the 
stars twinkled round her throne like so many 
chamoends, in arch of sapphire: in a word, the 
ment in the state, as hs makes | ooselfa mem- place, the season, and the subject of my medi 
ber of it yirtuously useful, an’ contributes in tations, all conspired to fix my thoughts and 
hi die in any bosom the flames ofa holy trans 
port 


sense and fancy it must make its way to rea- 
son; for such is the progress of thought, that 


we perceive by sense, we combine by fancy, 


acter, the more we purify it from every thing 
that is gross in sense, in that proportion we 
advance its use and dignity ; aud in’ propor- 


tion as we lower it to mere sensuality, we per- 


of a liberal art; and this is what every artist 
ought well to remember. Ler aim remember 


also that he deserves just so mich encourage- 


his sphere to the general purp se and periec- 
tion of society. 

‘ As | melted away in these delights, 1 conld 
not heip imagining, that the same eimpioy- 
ment | was then pleasing myself with, bore 
some analogy to those which regale the de- 
quest is general and intellectual: i is an idea parted spirits of good men. O son of Ahmed, 
that subsists only in the mind; the sight never said | to myself, do not the inhabitants of Pa- 
radise thus admire the works of God! Does 
not the harmony (of ther praise rove through 
the bowers of bliss, and soften the murmurs 
which he is always labouring to impart, and of the streams of life! Are thev not overflow 
which he dies at last without imparting; but ed with a flood of joy, when they search the 
which he is vetso far able to communicate, as ‘abyrinths of Creation, and range through the 
F dominions of the Supreme Being! Methinks I 
behold them iift up their admiring eyes from 
the fields, green, in an eternal flourish; and 
art, may be so far diffused, that its effects may with a strengthened and enlarged ken, pene- 
extend themselves imperceptibly into public trate into the remote spaces of the other. They 
benefits, and be among the means ef bestow- view the various systems that compose our 
universe, and their intellects are stretched and 
crowded with this ample vision. Here the fixt 
; stars, like so many suns, beat upon their sight 
manners, obviates at least their greatest de- ina tempest ot glory. Here the several plan 
pravation, by disentangling the mind from ap- ets gravitate to their respective suns, and 
petite, and conducting the thought through “heel about in a mighty eddy of liquid flame. 
Hore the lesser satellites dance attendance to 
their primary planets, and wi-h a milder 
gieam brighten their shades, and refresh their 
ny, Which began by taste, may, as it is exal- hours of darkness. While all are inhabited 
ted and refined, conclude im virtee.—Sir J, by a numerous race of creatures, of different 
Reynold’s Discourses. capaciiies and orders; but all exquisitely 
j adapted to glovily their infinite Maker. While 
ae | | was in the midst of this soliloquy, and as my 
THE MEDIPATION OF CASSIN THE SON OF | thoughts fixed, and grew warm by degrees, a 
AHMED | pilosophical enquiry started to me, which I 

| did not find easy to answer. 


The art which we pcofess has beauty for tts 
object; this itis our business to discover and 


to express: the beauty of which we are ip 


beheld it, nor has the hand expressed it: it is 


to raise the thoughts, and extend the views of 


ing on whole nations refinement of taste; 
which, if it does not lead directly to purity of 


successive stages of excellence, till that eon- 


templation of universal rectitude and harmo- 


Iwasa few nights ago, walking over the | es 
hills in the western and unfrequented paths of How said I to myself, can the spirits in Pa 
the city. Lima, which looks toward the desert "44!se, stripped of the human body, taste the 
of Eleatif: in order to refresh myself after the (delights of those soft and indulgent climates ? 
: How wiil the naked soul be able to behold the 
wonders of creating art, which are so protuse- 
ly poured out upon those regions of bliss and 
immortality. 


studies of the day. 

As I grew tired with walking I seated my- 
self on the head of one of the highest among 
that verdant range of mountains. and fell in- 
to a profound contemplation on tlhe works of Can they see the verdure of the hills, and 
the great Creator, which then presented them- | the flourish of tbe fields, when they have left- 
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their mortal eyes behind them? or can they, 
without the ears of the body, be ravished with 
the concert of warbling birds, rifling streams, 
and bub!:ling fountains ! Surely in vain will 
the blossoms throw their odours, and the 
groves of spices will perfume the air in vain, 
if the power of smelling be utterly extinguish- 
ed in the separate spirits ef good men; and 
to what purpose will the fruits blush, or the 
breezes cool, if the taste be eatirely gone, ani 
the nerves cau feel no more. 


While I was losing myself in these enquiries, 
T beheld a men seated on the top of a moun- 
tain, at some distance, who looked down to 
me, and with a voice full of majesty called me 
up. ‘ Cassin,” said he, ‘ draw near, be at- 
tentive to what I utter, and cease to perplex 
my mind with the unsearchable mysteries of 
our world. Know thus much: Lama genius; 
my name is Secret. ‘The place of my abode 
is remote, and hidden; joy dwells there, and 
darkuess intercepts the sight of it. Silence 
shail cover it; death shall lay open its gates. 


Assure thyself, thou son of Alimed, that the | 


unembodied geniit amon + us,are pertectly holy 
and happy. beyond thy glimmering concep- 
ceptions. What avails it thee to know how 
they converse; what they see; where they 
dwell? Cease thy curiosity, and calm thy mind. 
Wouid you know what we do here, and be ac- 
quainted with all our enjoyments, love your 
Maker, converse with your own heart, and de- 
light in doing good. The time hastens in which 
we shall receive our bodies; for the duct chal] 
quicken, and the soul be re-united. That which 
now is in the grave, stiff and pale, and hasten- 
ing to clay and ashes, shall revive, shal! brigh- 
ten, shall fly away; beauteous as the morning, 
vigorous as the light, unfading and immortal, | 
Enquire not how this shall be: go to the looms 
of Persia, and they shall instruct thee. Dost 
thou vot observe the shining litthe worm that 
spins thy garments? lo! he sets thee an ex- 
ample, and inspires thy hopes. He glorifies 
his Maker, he winds his silken nest for the 
good of others, and he retires inwards. Hav- 
ing done his work, he dies; being dead, he ri- | 
ses again. You have often seen the useful in- 
sect expire, and his skin wither and dry away- 
and yet even this dry skin become a prolific; 
egg, and a new life spring up in this little mo- | 
nument of death. You have beheld the dead 
silk-worm revive, a butterfly, the most bean- 
tiful and splendid of all that race of insects. 
What more entertaining specimen of the resur- 
rection is there, in the whole circumferenee of 
nature? Here are ali the wonder of that day 
in miniature. It was once a despicable worm, 
it is raised a kind of painted little bird.  For- 
merly it crawled along with a slow and leisure 
motion; now it flutters aloft upon its gilded 
Wings: how much improved ts its speckled 
covering, when all the gaudiness of colour is 
scattered about its plumage. It is spangled 
with gold and silver, and has every gem of the 
Orient, sparkling among its curious feathers 
Here a brilliant spot, like a clear diamond, 
twinkles with an unyillied flame, and trembles 
with numerous lights, that glitter ina gay con- | 
fusion. There a sapphire casts a milder gleam, 
and shews like the blue expanse of heaven, in | 
a faty winter evening. In this place, an eme- | 
rald. like the ca!m ocean, displays its cheerful 
and vivid green: and close by a ruby, flames 
with the ripeved blush of the morning: the 
breast and legs, like ebony ; shine with a glo 
vious darkness ; while its expanded wings are 
edged with the golden magnificence of the to-/ 


| paz. 
ished with the divinest art, and looks like an 
animated composition of jewels, that blend 
their promiscuous beams about him. Thus O 
Cassin, shall the bodies of good men be rais- 
jed; thus shali they shine, and thus fly away. 


Cease then thy mquiries! learn to live, and | 


long to die. Prepare for our world, and get 
thy work done quichly. 

The genius having spoken these words, 
continued silent for some time, when my ears 
were at once surprised with the melody of in- 
numerable voices, and instruments of music 
which seemed to resound from a great heighit 
in the arr. Immediately the genius soared 
away, and ny eyes lost him in the sublime eth- 
er. I then turned my face eastward, and saw 
the dawning day sinile on the tops of the moun- 
talus. 


oe OBO«:-- 
NAIIS. 


Tam one of those old fellows who having 
long ago retired fromthe gay world, am the 
more surprised at any alterations that [ imay 
observe to have taken place, and to which | 
pay particular attention when | visit my old 
acquaintances in town. It would be needless 
to inform you, how odd many of the improve- 
ments of the present time appear to me; per- 
haps I have no right to find fault: with matters 
from which at my time of life no pleasa:e can 
accrue, and as I have lived sixty years in the 
world, without bong a cuflerer by its fashions 
or its follies, it may be supposed | ought to 


pass the rest of my time quietly, without inter- 


rupting the enjoyment of others 


But, I confess, when | was last in town, I per- 
ceived a particular fashion very much prevail, 
which has so much occupied my mind, that I 
shali not be easy unless you favour me with 
an opportunity to give vent to my observa- 
tions. In return, I pledge myself not to be 
peevish or ill-natured; you shall have the old 
man, but not the surly old fellow. 


In former times, we had no such thing as 
sentiment and sentimental, common sense then 
was considered as, ‘‘ though no science, fairly 
worth the seven.”” But l find now that senti- 
ment prevails souniversally in allour thoughts, 
words, and actions, that a new kind of charae- 
ter is sprung up, and universally prevails, that 
of men and women of sevfiment. Twas much 
puzzled to find where this character was 


Thus is the illustrious little creature fin- | 


ily. His wife’s name, formerly Liddy, is now 
Lydia; and he has very obligingly ‘given up 
allright to name any of his children atter his 
father, mother, and other near relations, wh« 
happened to be christened on the old plan 
The eldest daughter's name is Matilda, the 
second Arabella, and the third Rosalinda ; the 
two sons are Valentine and Eustace. His 
maiden sister who was once a-day Molly, is 
now Maria. The perpetual repetition of these 
fine names in trifling incidents, creates a jum- 
ble which in my mind is ridienlous enough; 
Matilda’s petticoats has been splashed by a 
Arabella’s work-bav cannot be found 
andfRosalind ts crying for more gooseberry pie 
—Valentine is ordered to fetch his father’s 
boots, and Eustace is sentto the post office 
with a letter, while Maria is out of all patience 
because Lydia has mislaid her snuff-box. J 
say, these odd conjunction of names and things 
appear to me ridiculous ; my friend Tin how- 
ever, is persuaded they are sentimental ! 


coach: 


Another family where I visit have rather im 
proved on this idea. although much to the in- 
| convenience of their acquaintances, and par- 

ticularly of myself, whose memory, from my 
advanced years, is none of the best. Mr. 
Griskin, not satisfied with one, has appended 
two or more names to each of his children; 
the heir apparent (to the trade, shop, and fix- 
'tures) is William Casar Anthony, which last 
is spelt Antonio; Charles Frederick is the 
name of the second, and Edward Henry of 
the third But what are these to the appella 
tives of the female part of the family / His 
wife, Who thirty years ago was as plain Doro- 
j thy as I can spell it. is now Dorinda; the el 
| dest daughter Charlotte Augusta; the second 
| Sophia Louisa; and the third Henrietta Wil- 
helmina. One would not have supposed foi 

tv years ago that those were the names of a 
| grocer’s family ; they would have appeared to 
be the names of the heroes and heroines of a 
novel. But such isthe effect of sentiment. 1 
lived a month in the house before I was able 
to call tie boys and girls by the ir names; and 
although every possible kindness was endeav- 
oured to be shewn to me, I bad trequent hints 
of the impropriety of my calling for Neddy 

Sophy, and Heory; aud to say the truth, it 
went very much against my conscience to 
send William Casar Anthony for a penny 
worth of tobacco, or to ask Henrietta Wilhel 
mina fora nightcap that the servant had neg. 
lected to furnish me with. Indeed the most 


diawn from; but I have at length discovered pleasant of my blunders was before I had seen 
that it is to novels we are indebted for our | the family, w hen my friend Gregory repeated 
sentiment, and that no person, he or she, has a! their names, William Casar Antonio, Charles 
claim to the character of sentimental, whose) Frederick, Edward Henry, Charlotte Augusta 
mind is not completely stored from these val- Sophia Louisa, Henrietta: Wilhelmina, for, 
uable repositories of incident and character, | thinking he had thirteen children, L declined 
called novels. But, my business is not to en- lodging in so numerous a family while intown 
quire whether we are gainers or losers by this It reminded me of the mistake of the host to 
new character. fam only to take notice of whom Sancho enumerated Don Quixote’s ti 
one effec of our love of sentiment, which is | tles, and who very simply averred “he had 
giving sentimenial names to our children. It!) not beds in his house for half those gentle 
has probably been observed how mu h effect , men.” 

a name produces in a novel, and how shock- | Had I my life to go over, and again embark 
ingly vulgar the tender tale would be, were | is trade, § sheedd be apt to suspect that such 
the parties denominated John, or Betty ? where- correspondents as Theodore, ac. were abeny 
as the very naming of Charles and Maria calls mous, or that their purpose was, not to drive 
forth our tears at once. Hence it has been a bargain with me, but to court my daughters 
(this is only a conjecture of mine) supposed But | have dene with the world; it is not aaw 
that the same efiects might result from giving 


A " ‘ hild an object whether the world be peopled with 
se “nti es to our children, | ‘ , 
en ee “i | Augustus, or Roberts ; Henriettas, or Pollys. 


My old friend Sapseull, with whom [ resi- Yet I eonfess with all the fondness of # fool: 
ded when in town, has new modelled his fam- | ish old fellow, that 1 could wish, betore I die 
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to see a few more Toby's, Zachary’s, and Oli. 
ve s; and to dandle on my knees a few more 
Margervs, Bridgets, Barbaras, and Pattys, 
Alas! that we should go to France, Spain, Ita- 
ly, and Portugal for names, while the good old 
names of Richards, Thomas, Dorotlhiys, and 
Debcrahs are unemployed ov consigned to the 
vulgar ¢ mploy ments of carrying out parcels, 
or trundling the mop. Nor, perhaps, will this 
long be the case, for the lower class of people 
are so very ready to imitate their superiors 
in every fashion, that | shall not wonder to see 
and hear, Elfrida applying for a 
maid’s place; and Augustus Henry hanged 
for coining. Then, indeed, what becomes of 
the high sounding names ! 

| am what the world calls a warm old dog— 
[ have no immediate relations, and the expec- 
tations of my fortune are divided among seve- 
ral families 


nursery 


or woman whose name does not end witha 


consonant; nothing ending in 7, a, or oe, shall 


inherit my fortune, except Barbaras, or De- | 
And I hope that such as have expec: | 
tations from me will attend to this ; my fortune | 


boralis. 


was got by christian means, in a christian 
couutry, and shall be left to none but people 
with christian names. 

BARNABY BARBICAN. 


oa 


Yo Draw.—What a 
admits of: 


variety of definitions 


the verb /o draw To drag ignomi- 
niously, asa traiter is drawn to the place of 


execution—to pull along, as my Lord Mayor’s 


horses do his lordship to the Mansion House | 


lightning, and the 


—/o aitract, as trees draw 





brilliancy of Lady Katherine B 
draw admiration—to whale as 


breath, and as the poor traveller draws his 


dinner trom the exhalations of the kitebhen— 
to take liquor trom a flask ; hence tavern wait- 
ers were tormet ly called drawers hich doubt- 
less gave rise to the family -name Draveceanuser, 
lo arrange, 
array, and the posse comilalus are drairn out 
—io tuke out by change where the blanks ge 
nerally exceed the prizes, as lottery 
aud wives—to rob as a pickpocket draws a 
watch—to enlice, as a gambler 
dupe to win the first came of cards—to deline- 
ate, as anartist drdwsa picture, or an author 
draws a 


a character—to embowel, as a cook 


bird—raise the 
drawn—-to form in writing, as a lawver drais 


A ventle- 


nau Who had spent some years in the cham- 


a deed; and thereby bangs a tale. 


bers of an eminent convey aucer, applied to an 
had advertised for a clerk. 
“Can you draw Sin inquired Mr. Latitat. 
“Ves, Sir,” replied the candidate. 


well; then I shall engave you ata salarv of 


attorney, who 
* Very 


“ I alm come to West- 


a guinea a week. N 
minster; | wish during wy absence, you would 
draw a lease tion Johu Heveland to Simeon 
Holder,” 
Wie n he 


found his clerk very busily employed, with the 


so saving he left the ehambers. 


returned, in a few hours after he 


but, Ido openly declare that I! 
positively will not leave a six-pence toa man | 


's eves | 


we draw our | 


as armies are drawn up in battle. | 


ti kets | 


suffers his 


wind, as kites, alias, bills are | 








original deeds tied up with red tape, drawing 
them round theroom, ‘“ What are you about?” 
cried Latitat in amazement; the other coolly 
replied, ** Lam drawing deeds, Sir, at a guénea 
a week!” 


> @BO«-- 
MARRIED—On Monday the 26th inst. by 
the Rev. Mr. Suite, WILLIAM C. HICKOK, 
|M. D. of this city, to Miss LAURA ANN 


PLATT, of Burlington, Vermont. 





= ——— 


THEODORE ALLEN, 

{ FRAN A tet Le A/ A AN aa OV, 
om a Ns wae mee Py 
Notary Public and Conunissioner, 
No. 32 PINE-STREET, NEW-YOKK. 


I OOK-BINDING.—Tue  subseriber takes 
this method of tuforming his triends and the 
pubhe, that he stil! continues tre BOOK-BINDING 
BUSINESS, inall its various brauches, at No. =, 
Cross-street, where all who may favour bin with a call 
meey rest assured ther work shall be executed with 
neatness and despatch, 
Blink books ruled and bound, and warranted to be 
equal to any in the city. 
{ A ceueral assortment of blank books for sale. 
JOHN H. MINUSE, 


| 

| 

N. B. Subseribers to the “ Literary Gazette” can 
| have their volumes bound in ealf, or any bind of biad- 
ing, by sending thein to the above plaice, 
} Music books, geuthemen’s Librarios, old 
port-folios, bound to any pattern, and at the shortest 


ooks, and 


notice. duly 1. 





ECTURES ON LANGUAGE.—Mr. CAR- 
A DELL will counence, im the course of next 
J} week, @ Lectures on the Prine ules of 
Speech, undet the following heads :— 

Geveral view of Lonzuage 


duced from an examination of eles 
compared with the condition of nian to savage and pis- 


series of 


tu its earhest forms, de- 
rentary prinucinles, 


tors!) Communities. 
Invention of Letter 
of the most importaut changes to 


-, and brief lustory of their pro- 


oress, Wolib booties 
£ 


Which speceh has beeuw subjected from poiutical and 


moral causes 
Histor, of t Enclish language, from the 


of Britain 


mVva-IoOn 


by Julius Cesar to the present the, 


Philosophie exposition of s)eech in tts present adap 
tatien to | vetcal nature and the purposes of so tal 
hit. 

| Chasses of words philosophically considered in ref- 
erence to the ay ple ithon to things. 

Names. 

‘Terms of relation and description. 

Words deueting action or change. 

Granimatical divi-ious of words, and the principles 
on which they depend. 

Nouns 


Pronouns. 

An) “cliVes. 

Verbs. Attempted distinctions of intransitive, pas- 
sive and neuter, unfounded in fact, and inapplicable 
su practice. 

Blu jfation of moods aud tenses. 

Etvinons and practical exeuipditic 
called auxiltarie- 

Verbal fornations.—Participles. 

Adverbs or «4 


Prepositions. 


tions of the words 


Etractions. 


FASHIONABLE HAT-WAREHOUSE. 
THE subscriber respectfully 
informs his friends and the public, that 
he has on hand, and is coustantly man- 
ufacturing, the long napt $4 and && 
Mats, so generally admired for their 
lightness and elasticity.—Also, gen- 
themen’s fashionable Beaver and Cas- 
together with a large assortment of Youths 





tor Hats: 
and Children’s Hats—all of which wiil be sold low for 
CASH. 


MOSES HOBSON, No. 151 Broadway 





ONES’ “ CHURCH HISTORY.” —A 
@ copies of the Furst American Edition of «= TI 
HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHERCH, 
the Birth of Christ to the Eighteenth Century 
cluding the very Interesting Account ot the Walden. 
ses and Allugenses,” mas be had, at the Bookstore of 
Gould & Banks, corner of Nassau and Spruce streets, 
opposite the Park, and at the Printing Office, co ner 
of Washington and Vesey-streets. 

The London i dition of this very interesting and able 
Work is printed in two volumes, mmaking more than 
1100 ortave pages. The copies now otfered for sale, 
contain wn one volume.werd for word, the whole of 
the two English volumes 








| Various well written episodes (says the Meuthly Re- 
view) add greatly to the value of the Work: 
which deserve to be distinguished the author's account 
of the sacking of Rome by Alurte, the orivin and pro- 
gress of moukery, and the rise and propag tion of Ma- 
howmedisin; and the volumes are enlivened by u great 
! number of very interesting anecdotes. 

The History of the Waldensian Churches occupies 
half ofthe Work; and in giving their history, it us suf- 
ficient to sav, that in the volume, the footsteps of 
Christ's * lathe foek,” are traced from the days of the 
apestios, through every sacc: 
tunes, the horcible persecutions for which several cen- 
turivs they sustained, on account of their intlesitle ad 
herence * to the testimony of God and the faith of Je- 
sus," are faithfully narrated ; and the power and faith 
tuiness of Clirist 
being utterly consumed, and in making the blood of the 
martyrs the seed of the church, are signally and visibls 
displayed 


among 


ssive age to on own 


in preserving the burning bush frou 


N. B. The English copies of the Work have bees 
selling in this country for Eight Dollars—while th 
Ameren ire offered at the very low price of 
Two Dollars and Pitty Cents. 


copies 





From Samuel H. Cox, Pastorof the PresbyterianChurch 
ju Laight-street, N 

“T have owned for some tine, and read the whole of 
the two octavo voluars of the fourth Lonton edition 
of the History of tee Caristian Charch, fom tie Bieth 
of Christ to the Eighteents Century, aid from exper 
ence of tts value, can recommend itto the contidenee 
of all with Whoin my miae may have miuense, on te 
historicd authenticity, and 


score of evangelical piety, 


classical sinplicity of narration.” 





| BOOK. JOB & FANCY 


PIRI RINE, 


At the 


Ditte ent kinds of words which have been considered 


as Coujunetion-. 
to the regular forms of Speer h 


q tr ' hle 
Sounds not reducible 


Int Jectious. 


Struectere of senter with a brief notice of the 
physical ancl int Ve ial daws on wlieh the leading 
rules of speech cepontds. 

For the cou enienee of teachers, extra lessons wall 
be given in the tinmiedite ay pola tien of the above 
prin ipl} sto the busines: of mistriction in sc hos Is 

The course will ineiede nite or ted lectures, from 

i hour toon boar end a lol each, commencing at 8 


o'clock in the evening, June 24 


* Athenwum™ Printing- Office, cor 


ner of Washington and Vesey streets, 





PLBLISHED BEVERY SATURDAY. 
JAMES G. BROOKS, 
EDITOR, PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR, 

OFFICE Ne. 4. WALE-STREET, NEW-VORK 
Teeas—Pour Dollars per annum, payable in 
must commence 
Volume, 


advance. —-Subseriptions 
with the first No. of a 
tively or retrospectively. 


prospec 


No subscriptions received fora shorter per iod 

than one year, and notices of disco ct u- 
must he given one menuth previous to 
volumne.—Letters must be 


ance 
the close of a 
post-paid. 














